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sz To the exclusion of a large body of miscellas; 
neous matter, we haye inserted an able letter of Mr. 
Madison, addressed to the editor of the North Ameri. | 
ean Review, in regard to the “aullifying doctrine,” which | 
the mad Zealots of the south have been urging with a reck- | 
Jessness of purpose that must create disgust in every lover 
of the union. Mr, M1’s letter is a eles and lucid expo- 
sition, and if the constitution has not the powers which: 
he plainly shews were granted by the people, it is a thing 
of *¢shreds and patches,” to be rent asunder by any state | 
or individual disposed to resist its authority. We also 
give the letters of Messrs, Troup and Cheves, in reply 
to an invitation to attend the great “state rights dinner” 
at Columbia on the 20th ult ‘Vhe infuriate zeal of the 
former wiil excite a smile, while the casuistry of the lat- 
ter may be regarded as the best argument fora bad esuse 
—one is ‘full of fight,” tie other would not act singly 
end alone. 
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Evections. The general election took place in Penn- 
sylvania on Tucsday last—we have returns caly from 
Philadelphia, &c. In the first district, Sutherland bad 
a majority of 1051 votes over Simpson, both Jackson 
men—for Sutherland 2146, Simpson 1095, In the se- 
cond district, Horn, Jackson, had a majority of 572 votes 
over Coxe, nat. republican—for Horn 28352, for Coxe 
2200. Inthe thad district, Watmough, nat. republican, 
had a majority of 662 votes over Muller, Jacksuou—lor 
Watmough 4324, for Miller 3662. 

In 1828, judge Flemphill, the Jackson candidate, de- 
feated Mr. Sargeant by a majority of 557; Mr. Miller, 
the present defeated Jackson candidate, then beat Mr. 
Ilarvie, his Adums opponent, 2579 votes, he having re- 
ceived 4512, and the latter 2133 votes. 








Detaware. The following is given asa correct state- 
ment of the result of the election in Delaware: majority 
for Mr. Milligan in Kent 72; in Sussex county 365— 
437; majority jor Mr. Ridgely, in New Castle county 
3—total majority for Milligan 454. 

The political character of the Segislature, it ts said, 
stands thus—In the senate, national republicans 7, Jack- 
son men 2—giving a majority to the national republicans | 
of 18 on joint ballot. 

The state has decided to call a convention by a large 
majority. 

Baitrisa Wesr Inpia trape. The ‘United States’ 
Telegraph,” of the 7th inst. Gaus introduced the presi- 
den’ts proclamation.— 

We have the gratification of laying before our readers 
the president’s proclamation, made in pursuance of the 
mrangement entered into with the British government, 
relauve to this important branch ot our commerce, 
Those who are familiar with the subject will see, and, 
when the official correspondence is published, it will ap- 
pear, that the terms on which this important negotiation 
has been concluded were Twice unsuccessfully propos- 
ed by the late administration 

Larayetre. With what feelings, says the Netional | 
Gazette, must the government of Austria view the pre- | 
sent situation of Latayetie, whom it so long held as a | 
malefactor ina dungeon! It is stated of Franklin that! 
when he signed at Paris the treaty of alliance between the | 
United colonies and France, he put onsthe same coat | 
which he wore when he was grossly insulted by Widder- | 
burn and the lords of the privy council in London. Tf) 
Latayette has retained the suit in which he eseaped from | 
Olmutz, he might resume it by the side of Philip wheu the | 
Austrian ambassador has his first audience of Ure effizen | 
king. 

_A writer in the Boston Centinel, in stirring up the! 
citizens to good works in behalf of those who suffered 
by the late fire at Gloucester, says—‘Our friend, and 
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the friend of mankind, the great LarayEeTrr, did no 
wait to be reminded of the distress of our town, occas 
sioned by the fire of 1787. No; as soon as the ealamity 
was known in Franee, he directed his banker to send. 
two hundred guineas, which was received through the 
hands of Mr. Breck, and paid over to the late Dr. Pare 
ker, chairman of the town’s committee, (Vide Centi- 
nel, 1787). In England there were several liberal dona 
tions, which were duly received by the last named gentle 
man, 
BALTIMORE INSPECTIONS. Rezister’s office 6th Oct. 
1830. Amount of inspections in the city of Baltimore, 
during the last quarter, euding the Ist inst. exclusive of 

those returned to the state, viz: 

115,855 bbis.and 5,126 half bbls, wheat flour 
499 do, rye do. 
12 hhds. and 563 bbls. corn meal 
1,164 kegs butter and 488 kegs lard 
447 bbls. pork foreign packed 
10 hak bbls. do Baltimore do 
1,628 bb!s, turpentine, Emu, Kent, Reg. 

Boston. A New York paper says—Although the 
city of Boston, has not, within the last ten years, fulfilled 
the entire, and we may add unwarrantsable, expectations 
of some of its too partial friends, yet the fact that ninety 
two yessels have arvived thither frqm foreign ports 
during the single month of September, paying g pevenue 
duiy to the government of about $600,000, shows that 
our eastern sister is gieaning, in no stinted measare, the 
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fruits ofa fair and prosperous harvest. 








APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. “The hon. Philip 
P. Barbour [a member of congress from the state of 
Virginia] has been appointed by the president of the Unit- 
ed States, judge of the U. S. district court, for the dis- 
trict of Virginia, vice George Hay deceased. We have 
not vet understood whether Mr. Barbour accepts the 
appointment,” [Fredericksburg .dreua. 





ReseeceT TO THE PRESIDENT oF THE UNITED STATES. 
—Yesterday at about two o’elock, the clergy in this city, 
with searesly an exception, waited upon the president of 
the United States, and congratulated him upon his return 
to the seat of government. Protestants and Catholics, 
Episcopalians, Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, 
wiunied inone common sentiment of respect to the 
chief magistrate, who received and treated them in a Mane 
ner alike becoming the dignity of his station, agd.of the 
character, deportment and elevated feelings of those 
whose valuable services and exemplary lives, command 
our respect, and constitute them the standard of piety 
and good morals; the guardiaus of our present and future 
welfare. 

The fact which we have mentioned, that all denomina- 
united in this mark of respect, is at once a merited and 
severe rebuke upon that uncharitable and bitter Opposi- 
tion, which seeks to discolor all the acts and mo- 
tives that endear the president to all who know lis public 
worth and private virtues; and affords a favorable coin- 
mentary on our tree imstitutions, which, by their mutual 
guarantee of the right of conscience, teach all sects the 
power which protects others in the free enjoyment Of 
their religious and civil hbertes, as a safeguard to their 
own, (U. S. Telegraph, Oct. 6. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
From Loudon papers toa the 3ist August. 
REVOLUTION IN THE NETHERLANDS, 

The following jetter from a correspondent of the Lone 
don ‘Times, is given at full length, as being a Listory of 
a great movement o} ihe people of the Netherlauds. We 
have added a few additional nems. 
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Brussels, August 26. This would appear to be the 
commencement of an era of revolutions. I lelt Paris 
on ‘Tuesday evening, believing that} had seen a happy 
termination of one, and behoid I have fallen into the be- 
ginning of another, On arriving at Halle, about three 
leagues south of Brussels this morning, we heard that 
the people had_risen last night into revolt, had proceed- 
ed in great force to the house of Mr. Liby Bagnano, the 
conductor of an obnoxious government journal, had bro- 
ken his windows and doors, and entered and demolished 
his turniture, and had either burnt his books and papers, 
or thrown them into the streets. ‘The riotors had first 
shown symptoms of disorder and violence at the theatre, 
where an obnoxious piece was played; but it was evident 
that their turnault was not a theatrical affair. From the 
beginning it had politics for its object, and a change in 
the government for itsend. The eries winch were heard 
from iis 'eaders showed plainly the causes of the move- 
ment. These cries were “down with the Dutch govern- 
ment”?—“death to the Dutch ministry”’—‘‘vive la pa- 
trie”—“‘vive la revolution Francaise”—‘‘vive Napoleon 
Il.” Tothe musie of these shouts, the populace pro- 
ceeded to disarm the battallion of pompiers, who will- 
ingly gave up their muskets, offering even their uniform, 
if their conquerors chose. They attacked tikewise the 
different corps du garde of the regular troops, and mas- 
tered them. At day-break, the troops of the Ime in 
garrison, endeavored to disperse the groups, which had 
now got arms,and in addition to the damage which 
they had done during the night, had set fire to the house 
of the minister of justice, Van Maanan, in the Petit Sa- 
blon—had entered and demolished the hotel of the go- 
vernor of the capital, and had attacked the residence of 
the commandant of the garrison, in the square called Le 
Grand Sabion. ‘The troops of the line, in endeavoring 


to disperse the mob, had killed nine persons, five of 


whose bodies 1 have seen, 


When our diligence entered Brussels at six o’clock 
this morning, the people were ali either in the streets 
conversing anxiously in| greater or smailer groups, or 


standing at their dvors asking news, or leaning out of 


their windows, surveying the multitudes who flitted be- 
Jow them, and who were perpetually bringing them ti- 
dings of the wide-spresd of the insurrection. It was 
evident that some great event agitated the mass, and thut 
they were uncertam what part they should take in the 
drama which had opened. They had conunued in this 
state of vigilant alarm during the night hearing the fir- 
ing of musketry, and the cries of the mob, at a distance. 
Our conductor was warned not to proceed through the 
market place, his usual route, where he was told there 
was fighting, but to take a turn round the town, to avoid 
the danger to which a more direct passage would have 
exposed us, 

About seven o’clock great numbers of the people 
were armed, and compelled the governor to give them 
the keys of the hotel de Ville, to obtain the depot of 
muskets which had been taken formerly from the garde 
communale. ‘This garde communale was an institution 
similar in almost every respect to the garde national of 
France. Some of its members had retamed their mus- 
kets and their uniorm. In this uniiorm several appear- 
ed about six or seven o’clock, and were hwiled as lead- 
ers. If am well informed, the colonel of this civic force 
has promised to lead them. 1 have conversed with seve- 
ral ot them, who say that they appear on the present oc- 
cason, not to Overturn the government, but to preserve 
the city from pillage by the mob. This however, can- 
not be the object of the majority, who have commanded 
the royal arms lo be pulled down, and who are crying “A 
bas les oppresseurs, ” , 

The troops, instead of allowing themselves to be beat- 
en or destroyed in detail, as in Paris, retired within their 
barracks tl re-inlorcements were sent for. About ten 
o’clock the whole garrison ol Brussels consisting of gen- 
darmes, troops of the line and cavalry, were drawn up 
in the place royale m front of the palace, and looking to 
the park. ‘hey have remammed in this possition till two 
o’clock, (the hour at which 1 now write.) Several de- 
tachments have joined them from the posts in the neigh- 
borhood. The whole force now ranged below me, (seen 
from the hotel de Bellevue,) cannot yet exeeed 1,500 
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men. In the present excited state of the public mind, a 
much greater force should have occupied the capitol, 

Detachments of the civie force, with drums beating and 
tri-colored flags flying, have passed by the assembled 
troops, to take possession of the different posts in the 
neighborhood, No resistance has been offered them, nor 
has any parley taken place between the military and the 
citizens, ‘Che work of demolition goes on in the city, —- 
Four or five of the houses of the authorities are now in 
flames. The furniture of the minister of justice, and of 
the commandant of the place being thrown out of the 
windows, is blazing in the squares oi the Petit and Grand 
Sablon, 

No person of name or consequence has yet appeared 
to direct the movements of the revolutionalists. The 
hatred of Dutch sway seems deep and general among all 
classes; but the actual rioters are chiefly those who com- 
plain of high taxes and want of bread. 

When the news reaches Liege, Ghent and Antwerp, 
similar movements are expected. No assistance in troops 
can therefore be expected from those towns. Indeed, it 
seemed most probable, to persons acquainted with the 
state of public opinion in Belgium, that Liege would be 
the leader in the insurrection, as soon as the French had 
shaken off the Burbons. 

Expresses have been sent off to the Hague, where the 
king and ministers now reside, (by the law which makes 
Brussels and that town their residence every alternate 
year,) but no answer has yet been received, 

The shops had been shut up during the whole day, or 
rather, have not opened, Even the churches, which in 
Roman catholic countries are always open, have not re- 
ceived the faithful this forenoon, ‘The streets are not yet 
unpaved, but trees have been cut down to form barri- 
cades., 

The thing most dreaded here by sensible people, is the 
approach of Prussian troops, which would justify the 
Belgians in demanding succour from, France, and thus 
lead to a general war. . 

Half past two o'clock. The troops are still drawn 
up in the place royale, and are receiving a tew re-intorce- 
ments from the country, ‘The work of demolition goes 
forward unresisted in the city. The governor and coms 
mandant have fled. There is a strong belief that the Bel- 
gic portion of the troops will traternise with the people, 
or at least decline any active part in a contest which 
seems every hour more inevitable, 

Threeo’cluck, Another regiment of cavalry has just 
arrived, and drawn up in line. It appears to be about 
600 strong. 1 bave no habit of estimating numbers, but 1 
should think that in the place royale we have now 3,000 
iroops of ail arms. There are no artillery. 

‘our o'clock, P. M. Aug. 26. ‘The troops which 
were sent for last night, or early this morning, have ar- 
rived. ‘They consist of two battallions, one of dra- 
goons and another of ifantry,from Antwerp and Meche 
lin, 

‘The garde communale marches past the line of the 
king’s troops to relieve guard at the different posts, with- 
out giving or receiving any challenge. 

‘The troops have formed in the palace royale to protect 
the king’s palace and the public establishments. Keep- 
ing together in a body, they render an attack hopeless, 
and cannot be massacred in detail, as they would be in the 
streets. 

Several small parties have deserted from ‘the line and 
surrendered their arms to their fellow-citizens. They are 
seen parading the streets in their uniform and mixing 
carelessly with the groups of the insurgents. 

The attack on private property contnues, thus giving 
our insurrection a distinctive character from the late glo- 
rious revolution in Paris. 

‘The hotels of the minister of justice, and of the com- 
mandant of the garrison, are still burning; the windows, 
doors and furniture cf the governor’s house, have been 
entirely demolished, 

‘The communale, or eivie guard, having now got undis- 
turbed possession ol all the posts of the town, and being: 
entrusted by their tellow-ciizens with the protection of 
their property, a task which the general government can- 
not in present circumstances exercise, there has of late 
been no collision between the military and the people. 





A stormy night, however, is expected, unless the weal- 
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thier and more respectable class of citizens form them- 
selves mito patrols, and overmaster the rabble who are 
disposed to tarselinet. 
 Evaht Vclock, P. M. The hope above expressed is 
likely to be realized, Phe better class of the sho keep 
ers and mhabitants are now ander arms, Strong patroll- 
ing parties traverse the streets mm every direction and im 
every quarter, ‘Phe trecolured flax, however, is still 
displayed, and the peoples trom tine do time, shout viva 
la republique! viva Napoleon tL 

‘The lamps last night were all broken. *o-night the city 
is iuminated, whether in token of victory, or as a preven- 
titive of mischiet, Edo not know. Probably both consi- 
derations have their weight, as they affect different class- 
es. Li is seldom that Brussels has Leen so brilliantly tl 
luminated, 

Ten o'clock, he troops are stil drawn ap in the 
place where they have remuned tor the last 20 hours, 
and the hopes of peace are likely to be realized tor the 
night, and the civic guard protects the Lown, Ulre land. 
lord of the hotel de Bellevue, where PE lorge, las up- 
wards of LU0 wen engaged to protect his louse, 

A party of the city guard hive arrived to have a par- 
ley with the commanding officer of the dragoons, The 
conference was short, but the deputation went away sa- 
tisfierl, asthey shouted ‘*vivent les braves Belges; vivent 
les dragoons!”’ 

Brussels, Anz. 27. In my letter of yesterday, L trans- 
mitted you as correct and detailed account of the origin 
and first moyemeuts of the msurrection which has anhap- 
pi'y broken out here, as the confusion and auxicty of the 
movement would permit me to collect. “Pie object of the 
hisurgents Was and stil continues, vague snd midefiuste, 
and consequcntly all therm proce edings pariake of «no une 
ec rtam and undecided character. Ube grest mass of 
tt ose who first broke the pushe peace were of the very 
Ikwest order—manoilacturers, laborers, and ar izins, 
without bread or euplooment. “Phese people telt they 
stiilered trom high tixes and low wages, and asersbe their 
sulk ries to the king’s Hibinssters, Who tt thew Cpplenboren, 
flavored Ure Datel at the expense ot the Be gians. Hence, 
in order to hase cheap bread aud pleuty of empl Nament, 
they were logically jomed by the parts who had catled 
out tor treeduim OF Op tton 
restramts upon the press. 


ot 
ilence they began by burn 


_ 


aml the aly olitiou 


ing the house Of an Unfortunate Jouroatist and booksel- 


ber, who supports (he goverumoul, amt of the maiuister of 
justice, who prosecutes for Lbeis. thence Mi. Libtry Big 
nano’s property Was destroy eal hy the ery of *Svive se 
Pouer,” and toe hotel of MIL Vou Maanen was burnt to 
the shout of “vive la liberte” and “poimt Wiunapot sous 
le vine.” 

Che Belgie and the catholic party, like the Freneh li- 
berals, had potled the nation, and had found the seeret 
ot their strength, About 300,000 of the Belgie people 
had last year signed petitions wgainst the system of the 
ministry, Whom the King ovstinately persists in| main- 
taining im power, The object of these petitions had no 
relerence to ihe distress of the lower class; but they ex- 
tended the idea that Giey were oppressed, They related 
chiefly to the freedom of the* press, trial by Jury, minis- 
terial responsibility, freedom of instruction, and the pers 
fect independence of the church on the state in religious 
matters. These petitions origin ited chiefly in the party 
of M. de Potter, and were supported with all his active 
ty and zeal. thus the perpetual agitation of questions, 
in winca, oy the way, the Brussels msurgents could feel 
Inde practical grievance, led them to belicve tat they 
were really oppressed, and the banishment of their clam- 
pion, added what they thought insult and contumely to 
ther mnaginary wrongs. tn this state of thei teelings, 
the revolution in France presented an opportunity or a 
pretext for an insurrection againsi the government, 
though they could aot pretend, as in France, that there 
had receatly been any flagrant attempt to mvade their 
rights. Phe distress of the manufacturing laborers pro- 
voked to revolt, aad supplied to tie more intelligent 
malcontents a body of men fitted tor ther purpose; 
because such a population can lose nothing, and may gam 
something mi political chang ss, 

L asked yesterday what were the first results of this 
disaffected feeling on the various classes on whoin it ope- 
rated. They only thought of burping the houses or de- 


all 


molishing the property of their supposed enemies, They 
issu no prochination as arallying point for their triends 
md made ne specie dearnd on Uie government as the 
price Of renewed order. ‘They ran Co seize arms, to oe 
cupy the posts of the military, and to demolish the fure 
nittire Of monsters, witout sve ume to have any ulterior 
purpose. Che currage of MI. Vin Kayif was burat bee 
tore the hotel de Ville, and ali the official papers in his 
office lined the streets or were made vonfires. 

The prudeot precaution adopted by the military chiefs, 
of retiring from the streets, and forming their troops ine 
to an imposing mass before the palace, joined to the 
great forbearance of both officers and men, has saved the 
(fFasion of much blood. The ragamuffins who paraded 
the town with muskets, pistols and swords, spades and 
pitchlorks, would certainly have fought, had they been 
attacked, and them poverty might hive led thei to pil- 
lage the city, 

Five Wciock, A. M Friday morning, August 27.-« 
There have been no disturbances durmg the night. No 
attack has been made on the Woops, or on the lives or 
property of the inhatitents. Ou booking out this morne 
ing, we found the troops, cavalry and infantry, bivouacke 
ing on the area of the palace royale, or ander the piaze 
zus ofthe palace, ‘The groups of the populace were neis« 
ther numerous nor formetable. 

Piiere is a chance that the total want of political lead 
ers among the people, and the wise forbearance of the 
iailitury, may allow of the restoration of tranquillity withe 
out further bloodshed, or any extensive change in the ade 
ministration. Had the people been equaily decided to 
carry any political point as in Paris, and had they been 
equally disposed to overpower the resistance of the 
troops, ticy would have planted themselves among the 
trees of the park, and dave fired upon their enemies ina 
situ ction from which they could not have been dislodged. 
Pheir neglect of such advantages, their apparent satistace 
tion al little acts of Vengcanec, wnd new ta ‘bility to state 
jtey other grievitive than taxes, which the goverament 
cannot easily dispense with, would give this insurrection 
the popala tumult, if we can supe 
(pose tiat Che mojority of a liege capital would, without 
bbe cause, aid the operations or subsnit to the sway of a 
mob for 43 tours, 

Tien @clock, Friday morning. 
Ow, 





harecter of a mer 


I have been round the 
Aub tas becn tranquil Curing the night. The 
churches are open and some shops, The people say 
that they will be satisfied with the aboliuion of the tax 
upou imeatand flour, “Che last mpost has had a strange 
history. Lts presence m the budget last vear wis one of 
the main causes oF the rejection of the financial system 
vt the government by the state general. His majesty 
wisely revised hos system, and abolished the mouture (tax 
on grinding corn.) as a part of the revenue of the state, 
Vie muncupal bodies however, bave likewise their budge 
el; und seems a source of tax«tion thus abandoned the 
rogency of Brussels re-unposed, as a municipal tax, what 
could not be tolerated as a part of the national burdens, 
lithe Brussels insurgents are satisficd with this, they 
necd not have made such a noise about their ibertie and 
pulrie. 

lf any arrangement is formed before the departure of 
the mail, L shail mention it. 

Four o'clock, ??. MM. The civic guards are excellent- 
ly organized, Every man who has property to protest 
is calied upon to enrol his name, and to give his services 
in this body. 

Cuoufiderce,is not yet restored to any extent. The po- 
pulace demand the surrender of the royal palace, and 
threaten to set fire to it if not given to them. They 
think that by its possession the government could more 
readily be brought to Lerms. 2 

Phe tri-color worn by the insurgents of Brussels is not 
the French colors, but the old colors of Brabant. 

‘Tae rumor of disturbances at Ghent was wrong or 
premature, None had taken place yesterday afternoon, 

The mails were allowed to leave Brussels yesterday; 
but no letters that came have vet been delivered, 

From a second edition of the London Timea. 

Brussels, Friday, up. 27, 11 o'clock, 4. V0. Mae 
uy of the tacts which | have stated above, become totally 
msizniticant, alter the diselosure of what 1 am about to 


state, aud with whieh | was previously unacquameed. 
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The nobility and other classes have put themselves at 
the head of the movement, | 

Yesterday they entered into a contract with the chiefs 
of the military foree who had joined their eause. The 
latter only required that they might not be required to 
lay down their arms, and that the custody of the palace 
should be confided to them. The civic and Belgie 
guard took possession of all other posts by that treaty. 

The palace will be given up if the answer from the 
Hague is not favorable to the views of the national par- 
ty. 

They are to demand a new constitution not octroye 
but conguis. They as yet speak of no change of dy- 
pasty. 

Either the king or the prince of Orange is expected at 
Ghent. ‘he populace have set fire to the building in the 
park. The king’s theatre is in Aames. 

Aug. 28. The hotel of M. Van Maanen, that of the 
commandant of the fortress, and the house of M. M. de 
Knyff, director of the police and Schuermans, procarer 
du Roi, alone have been sacked. hie hotel of the min- 
ister of justice was completely destroyed by fire; only 
some portions of the walls remain standing. ‘Che peo- 

le stood by to see that every thing was destroved by 
fire, and not only allowed the pompiers to approach, up- 
on telling them to extend their protection to the neigh- 
bouring houses alone. ‘The furniture of the hotel was 
collected in the square of the Petit Sablon, and a bonfire 
made of it. The trees of the garden, and those in the 
square of the Petit Sablon, have been cut down and 
formed into barricades in the neighboring streets, to pre- 
vent the approach of cavalry. ‘The guard of the prison 
of Petit Carmes was: surronnded and compelled to re- 
main neuter. No prisoner was permitted to escape.— 
The house of Libry Bognano, though not burnt, is en- 
tirely demolished—even the stairs are torn down, Itap- 
peared that L. Bagnano escaped over a wall into a stable 
yard, Some of the papulace mistaking the botel of the 
governor of the province for the seat of government, en- 
tered it, broke the furniture, burnt the governor’s carri- 
age, and threw the registers into the street, 
dent is much regretted. 

The same persons, without pillaging, destroyed some 
machines in the manulactories of M. M. Basse, mera 


This acei- 














vex, and Rey. ‘The carriage of M. Koy if, the director 
of police, was burnt in the great square, The voyal arms | 
and the orange cockades have cvery where disappeared. | 
Phere appeared too many of these emblems at Bras: | 
sels. ‘Lhe people bave caused them to be removed, and 
not one is now to be seen, ‘The clerks at the post of- | 
fice were ordered theinselves to memove the armoires, 
and they obeyed. Some irregularities were inevitable, 
doubtless, but it may be said that many of the workmen | 
at Brussels have courage, firmness, and presence ot | 
mind worthy of the highest praise. Others have not less 
distinguished themselves by their disinterestedness.— | 
They broke and destroyed every thing belonging to M. 
Van Maanen, which could recall his name, but they pil- | 
laged nothing. Some individuals, not belonging to the | 
town, evinced bad intentions, but in general the work «| 
ing class, properly so called, have behaved with propri- 
ety. Some workmen, to whom money was offered, | 
only took it in ordemto purehase a loaf, or a drop of | 
drink. 
The pompiers likewise conducted themselves very 
well. Without joiming in the popular movement, they 
surrendered their guard-house to the citizens. We saw 
a wounded pompicre ask a tavor to be admitted to the 
ranks of the cit:zens to serve with them. ‘The areades 
and chandeliers im the park, intended for the grand iiu- | 
mination of the fete of the king, which had excited so 
much discontent, have been broken in pieces. The num- 
ber of wounded is not yet known correetly. The peo- 
pic fought with such fury that they used nai's instead of 

ullets. Many eitizens who could not procure muskets 
armed themselves with sabres, pistols, swords, arms ta- 
ken from the troops, and even with great clubs. Lt gave 
great Ssatisiaciion to see count Mesove mount his guard 
with the citizens. This was setting an honorable example, 
The inhabitants who broke into the cellars of Libry Bag- 
naud, came out singing— 

‘‘Le vin par sa douce ch: !eur, 
’ 


Et nous anime. ct vorus possede, \ 
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Libry’s robe de chambre served for a moment for a 
standard. It is asserted he has passed through Ant- 
werp to take refuge at the Hague, with his worthy pa- 
tron M. Van Maanen, Wageneer, the commissaire of 
police, general Wauther, the commander of the fortress 
and captain Kennis, of the dragoons of Malines, are 
among the wounded, 

At Louvais yesterday, between 2000 and 3000 citizens 
assembled in the great square in frontof the hotel de 
Ville. The ents which had occurred at Brussels ex- 
cited universal Atihusiasm, and the energy of the peo- 
ple of Brussels was cited as an example. The people 
took the orange cockades from the commissaries of po- 
lice, Patriotic: proclamations were scattered through 
the city. ‘Phe military were invited to remain passive. 
They are Belgians, they will not shed the blood of Bel- 
gians. ‘Phe citizen guard will be immediately organi- 
zed. This should be done every where. The people 
oughtto be prepared for every event, 

A proclaraation trom the regency requests all manu- 
facturers to callin the. workmen, The superintend- 


ants of the poor to distribute food to.such as demand it 
at their own homes, 


Further accounts. 

On the 28th of Aug. the burgher guard were masters 
of the city. There was considerable fighting in the morn- 
ing—but in a short time, the king’s troops ceased to at- 
tack the people, and fell back to the king’s palace. At 
3 o’clock, the ancient flag of Brabant was displayed on 
the town hull—itis red, orange and black. The orange, 
or royal cockade, had disappeared. ‘The citizens seem- 
ed generally under arms, and embodied, but many la- 
dies appeared in the streets, which show the idca of safe- 
ty that already prevailed. Standards bearing the motto 
“liberty and sceurity,” were displayed. Order seemed 
restored, and the night passed without disturbance, The 
people, having accomplished all that they wished, were 
content, but stood by their arms, 

When the intelligence of these events reached the 
Hague, there was agreat excitement. ‘Fhe king in coun- 
cil resolved on a proclamation, summoning the states 
general to meet immediately, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing the claims of the Netherlanders, and redressing any 
grievances which may be thought worthy of considera- 


tion. ‘Troops. however, were ordered to the seene of 
action. 

The members of the royal family who were at Ant- 
werp, fed to the Hague,—fearing a general rising of 
the people, and their expectations were speedily realiz- 
ed, ior Antwerp almost immediately followed the exam- 
ple of Brussels, Persons were flying in all directions. 
One account says that the king would accede to the de- 
mands of the people—another, that he had resolved 
to rejcct them. He had collected an army of about 
20,000 men near Brussels, Amsterdam yet remain- 
ed quiet. 

There is no suspicion that the French have had any 
concern in these events in Belgium, further than by their 
example. : 

The following are said to be the demands of the peo- 
ple of Brussels: 

1. The complete execution of the Loi Fondamentals, 
or charter, given by the King at his accession. 

2. The dismissal of the minister of justice, Von Maan- 
an, and avothcr member of the cabinet, together with 
some of the eity authorities. 


3. The equal division of officers between the two na- 
tions, the Belgians and the Duteh. 

4. The establisliiment of the chief tribunal of the na- 
tion in some trontier town. 

One of the Belgie journals, the Poltigue, demands 
for the people that the ministers of the king shall be 
made responsible, and that trial by jury shall be estab- 
lished, with ‘Siwenty other guarantees,” 

The new British parliament has been summoned to 
meeton the 26h Oct. Many new members have been 
returned. Nothing important appears to have occurred in 
England since our last advices. 

\ London paper observes—We can state positively 
hat the instructions given by ovr government to the 
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captains of the frigates which have been sent out to Lis- 
bon and Terceira, are such as to convince don Miguel 
that the British flag is not to be insulted with impunity; 
they are required to demand an apology from the Por- 
tuguese government, the dismissal of the captain of the 
frigate which captured the British vessels, the imme- 
diate restoration of them, and a full compensation to the 
owners, crews, and passengers. 

Gen. Baudrand had arrived at “London, ona special 
mission from the king of the Frefich, and was introduced 
by the earl of Aberdeen to king William the 4th. He 
was received, William has also sent a letter of congra- 
tulation to Louis Philippe, recognizing the new govern- 
ment of France. 

Austria and Germany generally seem much agitated 
by the late events in France. Many troops had been 
ordered to Italy —but given out as being merely deten- 
fensive. ‘he Marseilles hymn is heard at Hamburg. 

In Paris every thing appears to be tranquil. The 
workmen, who were at one time somewhat disposed to 
be tumultuous, have become quiet. ‘he new sovereign 
of France has been acknowledged by the king of Eng- 
land, and it is also said that he would also be recognized 
by the governments of Austria, Russia and Prussia. 

A comniittee of the chamber of peers was preparing 
articles of impeachment against the ex-ministers, of whom 
Messrs. de Polignac, Peyronnent, Chantelause, and 
Guernon de Ranville, weve confined in the castle of Vin- 
tcennes, where the committee had been to examine 
them: ‘There is an ordonnance of the king recalling all 
Frenchmen banished uuder the law of January, 1816, 
and restoring them*to their rank and pensions. 

‘The imprisoned ex-ministers, underwent a long exa- 
Tination on the 28th August, by the commissioners o! 
the chamber of deputies, Peyronnet appears, by his 
hauteur, his contempt, and insolence to the national 
guards, to be determmed to “‘die game,’ indeed to pro- 
voke his tate. His courage never was doubted, but his 
claim to goud sense will suffer by this puerile affectation, 

As svon as the loss ot the crown by Charles X. was 
known at Rome, the members of Bonaparte’s family, 
who reside in that city, informed the French ambassa- 
dor, that as the flight of the ancient dynasty annulled the 
tecree by which they were banished trom their country, 
they intended to tuke advantage, without delay, ot the 
biberty of returning. 

A telegraphic despatch, received at Bordeaux, on the 
23d, by general Janin, announced that French vessels 
bearing (ie tri-colored ay are now received in all the 
ports of Spain. 

_ Phe duke de Bourbon has committed suicide, owing, 
it Is supposed, to the embarrassed state of his fortunes. 

Forty thousand -national guards were reviewed at 
Paris, on the 29th of Angast. 

Count de Bourmont writes from the Cassauba, under 
date of the 17th August to Marshal count Gerard, minis- 
ter of war: “The army arid the fleet have hoisted to-day 
the tri-colored- flag. The troops have laid aside the white 
cockade; they will assume the new colours as soon as al! 
the corps can do so at the same time.” 
is Ihe memory ot the jate King is apparently forgotten. 
Phe protound gricf into which the nation was plunged 
by that afflictive event has passed away, ad@ the minutest 
act of the reigning sovereign is recorded in a spirit of 
puerile and abject adulation, 

One of the London papers has the following sneer at 
Russian servility:— 4. 

P Royal condescension—\t was lately announced by a St. 

elersburg journal, that “his majesty was graciously 
pleased, during his stay at Warsaw, to enjoy excellent 
nealih,”? 

‘The same paper, however, and on the same page of it, 
has the subsequent articlhe—not perhaps quite so absurd, 
but certainly vot less ridiculous: — 

Her majesty had the housemaids betore her at) Wind~ 
sor Castle the other day, and said to thein, “1 wish you 
to understand that 1 will have no silk gowns worn here; 
and,” the queen added, **you must wear ap: ons.” 

Lhe Spanish patriots Mina aud Quiroga had arrived at 
Paris. 

Expedition against Tripoli. ‘The maritime prefect 
of Toulon transmitieg to the minister of marine the fol- 
Towing telegraphic d_sputch: 


Or 


Rear Admiral Rosaniel to the minister, of Marine 
Roard of Tripoli, Aug. 18. 
The wishes of the king are accomplished. ‘The ims 
| portant mission to the government of Tripoli, whieh he 
coufided to me, has been completely successful, without 
the assistance of arms, and without bloodshed, The 
dey has signed all the eonditions before imposed on him, 
and has ratified them by the treaty which I concluded 
with him on the [ith August.”” 

The former repori of the revolution in Spam, and 
the advance of gen. Mina with an army appears to be 
unfounded. 

The apostolicals and the absolutists, who were fright- 
ened at first at the events in France, begin to recover 
ifrom astonishment, and announce even that a counter 
revolution will very soon take place. ‘They form # cou 
lition of 600,000 Russians, 200,000 Austrians and receive, 
in the same proportion, cortingents from all the other 
powers of Europe, destined to establish absolute spower 
in France. ‘hey assert that insurrections in favor of 
Charles X. and divisions among the constitutionalists, 
have manifested themselves, and that with three months 
they wili be all of them exterminated. 

Paris Journal Debuts contains the'following para- 
graph— 

“M. Hyde de Neuville has resigned his seat in the 
chamber of depaucs. We are not judges of the mo- 
tives which have ieduced him to take this step; but we 
are very curtain that on this oceasion, as in all the other 
acts of his life, M. Hyde de Neuville has only followed 
the dictates of his couscience. The chamber of depu- 
ties will regret the loss of so worthy and so loyal a col- 
league. We sincerely join in their regret, and trust thet 
one of the most honorable characters of our times will 
not be lost for ever to public affairs. ” 

















Spain. The peopie are said to be in insurreetion in 
Galicia, and to have hoisted the black flag, 

Jiexico is completely torn to pieces by internal come 
motions. ‘he troops of Bravo have been much cut up 
Ly the forces of Alvarez. Another account states that 
Alvarez has suffered some sad reverses, 
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INTERESTING ITEMS, 

French revolution. A grand procession is to’ take 
place in Baltimore on the 19th inst. in honor of this im- 
portant event. ‘Phe ceremonies are to be concluded by 
an Oration to be delivered by Welliam Wirt, esq. 

Gen. Jtoot has declined the nomination made at Sac 
lina, feeling hnnsell bound by that of the Herkimer con 
vention. 

Col. Dayton has been vuominated to congress by both 
parties in Chavleston. 

The Warren tactory, near Baltimore, was sold on Sa- 
turday the 2d instant for $68,000. ‘This factory, with 
its lands adjacent, has cost 400,000 dollars, The great 
printing establishment was destroyed by fire last spring. 

Mr. Vaughan has presented his new credentials to the 
president, as envoy extraopdinary, Ne. from king Willi- 
am the 4th. 

A Bath (English) paper mentions the following im- 
portant invenuion, Which we hope soon to see introduced 
into this country, where, perhaps, there is a greater field 
open tor the discovery than any other part of the world, 

Mr. G.V. Palmer, of Worcester, has taken out apatent 
for a machme in periecting which he has been engaged 
for the lst ten years. It works by steam, and is particu- 
larly adapted tor cutting canals, levelling hills for raile 
ways, or removing large masses of earth, The ene 
vine cuts, at a single movetmenut, six feet wide and 
three feet deep, delivering mte a eart upwards of 
a ton per minute. Lt is calculated that $6V yards of 
hard soil, or 720 of marle or soft soil, may be thus re 
moved in twelve hours. The machine also cuts and 
sitts gravel with like rapidity, It may be expected that 
the introduction of this machine will give a stimulus to 
the road improvements and other works, 

Knapp, one of the persons concerned in the murder 
of Mr. White, at Salem, was hang on the 28th ult. I¢ 
is said that 8 or L0,0UU persons assembled to witness the 
spectacle. 














In one of the gales of wind last month, the ship Superb, 
loaded with a valuable cargo of dry goods, &e, bound te 
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New-Orleans, was wrecked on one of the Bahama Is- 
lands. Among the valuables saved trom the wreek, wus 
about $7,000 in Salen and Philadelphia manufacturing 
company bills—going south, it is supposed, tor a mar- 
ket. 

On inserting the speech of the duke Fitzjames, given in 
our last paper, the Petersburg Intelligencer says * Tt may 
with propriety we think be termed the frmeral oration 
of the lust of the Sre wants over the Last oF THE Bocr 
BONS—Fitzjames bemg a descendant of James Hof 
England, and Charles X. being politically dead.” 

A New York paper says that the office of register in 
shaneery, held by Mr. James Porter, is in the reecip: 
of filteen thousand dollars a year. 

It is stated that the cotton crop in Florida will be large 
and of an excellent quality, 

A fire, which was very destructive, broke out at 224 
Bowry, New York, on the morning of the Sd inst. and 
four persons employed in a bakery. supposed to have 
been usicep at its commencement, were burnt to de ih! 

The governor of Mississipp) his appointed George 
Poindexter a senator in congress, to supply the vacun- 
ey occasioned by the death of Robert Adams. 

The steam boat Ohio Jately made the trip between 
New York and Atbany, called 160 m les, in 94. 58m. 

Twenty-one houses, 12 of them three story buildings 
of brick, were destroyed by fire at Oswego, N. Y. op 
the Tet. inst. Loss 50,000 dollars, 

Mr. Haxall’s Jarge flour mills, at Richmond, Virginia, 
were destroyed by fire afew days sinee—loss estimate 
at 30,000 dollars, much wheat wand flour being con- 
sumed, 





MR. MADISON’S LETTER. 
To the editor of the North American Review. 
Montpeher, August, 1850. 


Dear sin—I hove duly received your letter, in wheeh heould not ‘ail to make th 


you refer to the “‘nullit ing doetrine,” advoeated as a 
constitutional right, by some of our distinguished fellow 
entizens; and to the proceedings of the Virginia legisla- 
wre m 798 °99, as appealed to im behal! of that doctrine; 
and you express a wish for my idess on those subjcets. 

I am aware of the delicacy of the task in some re- 
spects, and the difficulty in every respect, of doing tull 
justice ton, But, having, in more than one instance, eom- 
, with a like request from other friendly quarters, 


led to take of the doctrine in question, as well of some 
others connected with them; and of the grounds from 
which it appears, that the proceedings of Virginia have 
been misconceived by those who have appealed to them. 
In order to understand the trae character of the constitu- 
tion of the Un.ted States, the error, not uncommon, must 
be avoided, of viewing it through the medium, either of 
a consolidated government, or of a confederated govern- 
ment, whilst it is neither the one nor the other; buta 
mixture of both. And having, in no model, the simul 
tudes and analogies applicable to other systems ot go- 
vernment, it must, more than anv other, be its own in- 
terpreter according to its text and the fucts of the cuse. 

From these it will be seen that the characteristic pe- 
euliarities of the constitution sre, 1, the mode of its tor- 
mution; 2, the division of the supreme powers of govern- 
ment between the states in their united capacity, and the 
states in their individual capacities. 


1. Ii was formed, not by the governments of the com- 
ponent states, as the federal government for which it was 
substituted was formed. Nor was it formed by «a ma- 
jority of the people of the United States, as a single 
community in the manner of a consolidated government. 

It was formed by the states, that is by the people in 
each of the states, acting in their highest sovereign eapa- 
city; and formed consequently by the same authority 
which formed the state constitutions, 

Being thus derived from the sume source as the con- 
stitutions of the states, it has, within cach state, the same 
authority as the constitution of the states; and is-as much 
a cons itution, in the strict sense of the term, within its 
prescribed sphere, as the constiutions of the states are, 
withia their respective spheres; but with this obvious and 
éssential ditlerence, that being a compact among the 
efafes ih tteit highest sovereign capacity, and constitut. 








partially executed, 





ing the people thereof one people for certain purposes, 
itcannot be altered or annulled at the will of the states 
individually, as the constitution of a state may be at its 
individual with, 

2. And that it divides the snpreme powers of governe 
ment, between the government of the United States, 
vnd the governments of the individual states, is stamped 
on the tree of the instrument; the powers of war and of 
taxation, of commerce and of treaties, and other enume- 
rated powers vested in the government of the United 
States, being of as bigh and sovereign a charscter, as any 
of the powers reserved to the state governments. 

Nor is the governm nt of the United States, created 
by the constitution, less a government in the strict sense 
of the term, within the sphere of its powers, than 
the governments created by the constitutions of the 
stutes are, within them several spheres. Tt is like them 
organized into legislative, executive, and judiciary de- 
partments, Tt operates hke them, direetly on persons 
and things. And, bke them. nt bas at conmand a physi- 
cal force for executing the powers committed to it, The 
concurrent Operation in certain eases, is one of the fea- 
tures marking the peculiarity of the system, 

Between these different constitutional governments, 
the ohne operating in all the states, the others operating 
separately in each, with the aggregate powers of governe 
mont divided between them, it could not escape atten= 
tion, that controversies would arise concerning the boune 
daries of jurisdiction; and that some provision ought to 
be made for such occurrences. A’ political systeni that 
does not provide for a peaceable and authoritative termi- 
nation of occurring controversies, would not be more 
than the shadow of a government, the objeet and end of 
areal government bemg the substitution of law and ore 
der for uneertainty, confusion and violence, 

That to have left a final decision, in such eases, to 
each o! the states, then thirteen, and already twenty-four, 
constitution and laws of the 
United States different in d ferent states, was obvious; 
and not less obvious, that this diversity of independent 
decisions, must altogether distract the government of 
the union, and speed:ly put an end to the union itsell. A 
uniform authority of the laws, is in uself a vital prinel- 
ple. Some of the most important laws could not be 
bhey must be exceuted in all the 
States, or they could be duly execnted in none. An ime 


" /post, of an excise, for example, if not in toree in some 
do vot deeline «a sketch of the views which Thave been | 


states, would) be defeated in others. Tt is well known 
that this was among the lessons of experience, which 
had a primary influence in’ bringing about the existing 
constitution, A loss of its general authority would 
moreover revive the cxasperating questions between the 
states holding ports for forcign commerce, and the ade 


joming states without them; to: which are now added all 


the inland states, necessarily carrying on thew foreign 
commerce through other states. 

To have made the dee:sions under the authority of the 
individual states, co-ordinate, in all eases, with decisions 
under the authority of the United States, would unavoid- 
ably produce collisions incompatible with the peace of 
society, and with that regular and efficient adimimistration 
which is of the essence of tree governments. Scenes 
cond not be avoided, in which a ministerial officer of 
the United States, and the correspondent officer of an ine 
dividual state, would have rencontres im executing cone 
flieting decrees; the result of which would depend on 
the comparative force of the local posses attending them; 
and that, a casualty depending on the political opimions 
und party feelings in d.ff-rent states, 

Yo have referred every clashing decision, under the 
two wuthoritics, for a final decision, to the states as pare 
ties to the constitution, would be attended with delays, 
with inconveniences, and with expenses, amounting to a 
prohivition of the expedient; not to mention its tenden- 
cy to impair the salutary veneration for a system requir- 
ing such frequent interpos tions, nor the delicate ques 
tions which might present themselves as to the form of 
stating the appeal, and as to the quorum for deciding it. 

To have trusted to negotiation tor adjusting disputes 
between the governinent of the United States and the 
state governments, as between independent and separate 
sovereignties, would have Jost sight altogether of a con- 
stitution and government for the urfion, and opened a di- 
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rect road from a failure of that resort, to the ultima ratio 
between nations wholly independent of and alien to each 
other. If the idea had its origin in the process of adjust- 
ment, between separate branches of the same govern- 
ment, the analogy entirely fails. In the case of dis- 
putes between independent parts of the same govern- 
ment, neither party being able to consummate its will, 
nor the government to proceed without a concurrence 
of the parts, necessity brings about an accommodation, 
In disputes between a state government, and the govern- 
ment of the United States, the case is practically as well 
as theoretically different; each party possessing all the 
departments of an organized government, legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judiciary; and having each a physical force 
to support its pretensions. Aithough the issue of nego- 
tiation might sometimes avoid this extremity, how often 
would it happen among so many states, that an unaccom- 
modating spirit in some would render that resource un- 
availing. A contrary supposition would not accord with 
a knowledge of human nature, or the evidence of our 
own political history. 

The constitution, not relying on any of the preceding 
modifications, for its safe and successtul operation, has 
expressly declared, on the one hand, 1, “That the con- 
stitution, and the laws made in pursnance thereof, and 
all treaties made under the authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme law of the land; 2, that the 
judges of every state shall be bound thereby, any thing 
in the constitution and laws of any state to the contrary 
notwithstanding; 3, that the judicial power ofthe United 
States shall extend to all cases in law and equity arising 
under the constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made under their authority,” ke. 

On the other hand, as a security of the rights and 
powers of the states, in their individual capacities, against 
an undue preponderance of the powers granted to the 


the subject was regarded by its writer, at the period when 
the constitution was depending; and it is believed, that 
the same was the prevailing view then taken of it, that 
the same view has continued to prevail, and that it does 
so at this time, notwithstanding the eminent exceptions 
to it, 

But it is perfectly consistent with the concession of 
this power to the supreme court, in cases falling. within 
the course of its functions, to maintain that the power has 
not always been rightly exercised. To say nothing of 
the period, happily a short one, when judges in their 
seats did not abstain from intemperate and party liae 
rangues, equally at variance with their dignity, there 
have been occasional decisions from the bench, which have 
incurred serious and extensive disapprobation. Stil it 
would seem, that, with but few exceptions, the course 
of the jadiciary lias been hitherto sustained by the pres 
dominant sense of the nation. 

‘Those who have denied or doubted the supremacy of 
the judicial power of the United States, and denounce at 
the same time nullifying power in a state, seem not to 
have sufficiently adverted to the utter inefficiency of a 
supremacy in @ Jaw of the land, withont a supremacy in 
the exposition and execution of the law; nor to the dee 
struction of all equipoise between the federal government 
and the state governments, if, whilst the fanctionaries of 
the federal government are directly ov indirectly eleeted 
by and respeusible to the states,and the functionaries of the 
states are in their appointment and responsibility whotly 
independent of the United States, no constitutional cone 
trol of any sort belonged to the United States over the 
states. Under such an organization, itis evident that it 
would be in the power of the states, individually, to pass 
unauthorized laws, and to earry them into complete ef 
fect, any thing in the constitution and laws of the United 
States to the contrary notwithstanding. This would be 





government over them in their united capacity, the con- 
stitution has relied on, 1, the responsibility of the sena- 
tors and representatives in the legislature of the United 
States to the legislatures and people of the states; 2, the 
responsibility of the president to the people of the Unit- 
ed States; and 3, the lability of the executive and judi- 
cial functionaries of the United States to impeachment 
by the representatives of the people of the states, in one | 
branch of the legislature of the United States, and trial 
by the representatives of the states, in the other beanch: 
the state functionaries, legislative, executive and judicial, 
being, at the same time, in their appointment and res | 
sponsibility, altogether independent of the agency or 
authority of the United States. 

How far this structure of the government of the Unit- 
ed States is adequate and safe for its objects, time alone 
can absolutely determine. Experience scems to have 
shown, that whatever may grow out of tuture stages of 
our national career, there is, as yet, a sufficient control 
in the popular will, over the executive and legislative de- 
partments of the government. When the alicn and se- 
dition laws were passed in contravention to the opi- 
nions and feelings of the community, the first elections 
that ensued putan endtothem. And whatever may have 
been the character of other acts, in the judgment of 





many of us, itis but true, that they have generally accord. 
ed with the views of a majority of the stetes and of the 
people. At the present day it seems well understood, 
that the laws which have created most dissatisfaction, 
have had a like sanction without doors; and that whether 
continued, varied or repealed, alike proof will be given 
of the sympathy and responsibility of the representative 
body to the constituent body, Indeed, the great com- 
plaint now is, against the results of this syimpathy and 
responsibility in the legislative policy of the nation, 
With respect to the judicial power of the United States, 
and the authority of the supreme court in relation to the 
boundary of jurisdiction between the feder J and the state 
governments, | may be permitted to refer to the thirty- 
ninth number of the **Federalist,* for the light in which 





*No. 33. It is true that in controversies relating to 
the boundary between the two jurisdictions, the tribunal 


which is ultimately to decide, isto be estubl shed under the | 


general government. But this does not change the prin- 
ciple of the case. “Ihe decision is to be impartially made, 
according to the rules of the constitution; and all the usual 


a nullitving power in its plenary cheracter; and whether 
it had its final effect, through the legislative, exvcutive, 
or judiciary organ of the state, would be equally fatal to 
the constituted relation between the two governments, 

Should the provisions of the constitution as here ree 
viewed, be found not to secure the government and rights 
of the states against usurpations and abuses on the part of 
the United States, the final resort within the purview of 
the constitution lies in an amendment of the constitution, 
according to a process applicable by the states. 

And in the event of the failure of every constitutional 
resort, and an accumulation of usurpations and abuses, 
rendering passive obedience anil non-resistance a greater 
evil than resistance and revolution, there can remain but 
one resort, the last of all—an appeal from the cancelled 
obligations of the compeet, to original rights and the law 
of self-preservation. ‘This is the ultazma ratio under all 
governments, whether consolidated, contederated, ora 
compound of both; and it cannot be doubted thit a single 
member of the umion, in the extremity supposed, but in 
that only, would have a right, as an extva and ullra-cone 
stitniional right, to make the appeal. 

Thus brings us to the expedient lately advanced, which 
cluims for « single state a right to appeal against an exere 
cise of power by the government of the United States de- 
cided by the state to be unconstitutional to the parties to 
the constitutional compact; the decisson of the state to 
have the effect of nullifying the act of the government of 
United States, unless the decision of the state be revers- 
ed by three-fourth of the parties, 

The distinguished names and high authorities whieh 
appear to have asserted and given a practica | scope to 
this devctrine, entile it to a respect which jt might be dife 
ficuit otherwise to feel for it, 

if the doctrine were to be understood as requiring the 
three-fourths of the states to sustain, instead of that pro- 
portion to reverse the decision of the appealing state, 
the decision to be without effect during the appeal, it 





and most effectual precautions are taken to secure this 
impartiality. Some such tribunal is clearly essential to 
prevent an appeal to the sword, and a dissolution of the 
compact; and that it ought to be established under the 
general, rather than under the local goveriments; or, te 


; Speak more properly, that it could be salely established 
under the first alone, is a position not likely te be eem- 





bated, 
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would be sufficient to remark that this extra-constitutional 
course might well give way to that marked out by the 
constitution, which authorizes two-thirds of the states to 
Institute and three-fourths to effectuate an amendment of 
the constitution, establishing a permanent rule of the 
highest authority, in place of an irregular precedent of 
construction only, 

But it is understood that the nullifying doetrine im- 
o. that the decision of the state is to be presumed va- 
id, and that it overrules the law of the United States, 
unless overruled by three-fourths of the states. 

Can more be necessary to Memonistrate the inadmis3i- 
bility of such a doctrine, than that it ptts it in the power 
of the smallest fraction over one-fourth of the United 
States, thut is, of seven states out of twenty-four, to give 
the law and even the constitution of seventeen states, 
each of the seventeen having as parties to the constitu. 
tion, an equal right of the seven, to expound it, and to 
insist on the exposition? Vhat the seven might, in par- | 
ticular imstances be right, and the seventeen wrong, is 
more than posible. But to establish a positive and per- 
manent rule giving such « power, to such a minority, 
over such a majority, would overturn the first principle | 
of free government, and in practice necessarily overturn 
the government itself. 

It is to be recollected that the constitution was propos- 
ed to the people of the states as @ whele, and unani- 
mousty adopted by the states.as a whole, it being a part’ 
of the constitution that not less.than three-fourths of the | 
states should be competent to make any alteration in 
what had been unanimously agreed to. So great is the | 
caution on this point, that in two eases where peculiar 
interests were at stake, a proportion even of three- 
fourths is distrusted, and unanimity required to make an 
afteration. 

When the constitution was adopted as a whole, it is’ 
eertain that there were many parts, which, if scparately 
pivpests would have been promptly rejected. Lt is far 
rom impossible, that every part of a constitution might 
be rejected by a majority, and yet taken together as a 
whole, be unanimously accepted. Free constitutions 
will rarely if ever be formed, without reciprocal conces- | 
sions; without articles conditioned on and balaneing-each | 
‘other. . Is there & constitution of a singte state out of the | 
twenty-four that would bear the experiment of having its | 
component parts submitted to the people and separately 
decided on? 

What the fate of the constitttion of the United States 
would be if a small proportion of the states could ex-| 
punge parts of it particularly valued by a large majority, 
can have but one answer, 

The difficulty is no, removed by limiting the doctrine 
to cases of construction. How many eases of that sort, 
involving cardinal provisions of the constitution have oc- 
curred? How majiy now exist?) Tow many may here- 
after spring up? How many might be ingeniously create | 
ed, fF entitled to the privilege of a decision in the mode 
proposed? : 

Is it certain that the principle of that mode would not 
reach further than is contemplated? If a single state | 
can of right require three-fourths of its co-states to over- 
rule its exposition of the constitution, because that pro- | 
portion is authorized to amend it, would the plea be less - 
plausible that, as the constitution was Unaninrously ese | 
tablished, it ought to be unanimously expounded? 

The reply to all such suggestions seems to be an-4 
avoidable and irresistable, that the constitution is a com- 
pact, that its text is to be expounded according to the 
provisions for expounding t—making a geaar'e of the com- 
pact; and that none of the partics ean rightlolly renounce 
the expounding provision more than any other part, 
When such a right acerues, as may accruc, it must grow | 
out of abuses of the compact relcasing U 








x the sufferers trom | 

their fealty to it. 

In favor of the nullifying claim for the states, individu. | 

ally, it appears, as you observe, that the proceedings of 

the legislature of Virginia, in 98, and in “99, against the | 
alien and sedition acts, are much dwelt upon. 

It may often happen, as experience proves, that erro- 
neous constructions not anticipated, may not be suffice nte| 
ly guarded against, in the languase used; and itis due to 
the distinguished individuals, who have misconceived the 
‘satention of those proceedings, to suppose that the mean- 














ing of the legislature, though well comprehended at the 
time, may not now be obvious to thdse unacquainted with 
the contemporary indications and impressions. 

But itis believed that by keeping in view the distinc- 
tion between the governments of the states, and the states 
in the sense in which (hey were parties to the constitution; 
between (he rights of the parties in their concurrent and 
in their individual capacities; between the several modes 
wnd objects of interposition against the abuses of power, 
and especially between interpositions within the purview 
of the constitution, and interpositions appealing from the 
constitution to the rights of nature, paramount to all con- 
stitutions, with an attention, always of explanatory use, 
to the views and arguments which were combated, the 
resolutions of Yirgmia, as vindicated in the report on 
them, will be found entitled to an exposition, shewing a 
consistency in their parts, and an inconsisteney of the 
whole with the doctrine under consideration. 

That the legislature cou'd not have intended to sane- 
tion such a doctrine, is to be inferred from. the debates 
in the house of delegates, and from the address of the 


| two houses to thei constituents, on the subject of the 


resolutions. The tenor of the debates, which were ably 
conducted, and ave understood to have been revised for 
the press by most, if not all of the speakers, discloses no 
reference whatever to a-eonstitutional right of an indi- 
vidual state to arrest by force the operation of a law of 
the United States. Conecrt among the states tor redress 
against the alien and sedition laws, a3 acts of usurped 
power, was a leading sentiment; and the attamment of a 
concert, the immediate object of the course adopted by 
the lesislature, which was that of inviting the other states 
“to concur in declaring the acts to be unconstitutionals 
and to co-operate by the necessary and proper measures 
in maintaining unimpaired the authorities, mghts and lib- 
erties reserved to the stales respectively and to the peo- 
ple.”’* “That by the necessary and proper measures to 
be concurrentiy sad co-operatively taken, were meant 


measures known to the constitution, particularly the ore 


dinary control of the people and legislatures of the states, 
over the government of the Unned States, cannot be 
doubted; aud the interposiion ot this control, as the 
event shewed, was equal to the oceasion. 

It is worthy of remark, and explenatery of the inten- 
tions of the legistature; that the words ‘‘not haw, but 
utterly null, vod and of no force or cffeet,” which had 
fatlowed, in one of the resolutions, the word ‘tunconsti- 
tational,” were struck out by commonconsent. Though 
the words were in fact but synonymous with “unconsti- 
tutional,’ yet, to guard against a misunderstanding of 
this phrase as more than dectaratory of opinion, the word 
‘‘unconstitulional” alone was retained, as not Jiable te 
that danger. 

‘The published address of the legishture to the peo- 
ple, their constituents, affords another conclusive evi- 
dence of its views. ‘The address warns them against the 
encroaching spirit of the general government, argues the 
uncoustituuionality of the alien and sedition acts, points 
to other instances in which the constitutional Jimits had 
been overleaped; dwells upon the dangerous mode of de- 
riving power by implication; and im general presses the 
necessity of watching over the consolidating tendency ot 
the federal policy. Bat nothing is said that can be une 
derstood to look to means of maintaining the rights .of 
the states, beyoud the regular ones, within the forms of 
the constitution. > 

Ifany further lights on the subject could be needed, a 
very strong one is reflected in the answers to the reso- 
lutions, by the states which ‘protested @eainst them. 
The main objection of these, beyond afew general eom- 
pleints of the mflunmatory tendency of the resolutions, 
was directed aginst the assumed authority of a state le- 
gislature to declare a law of the United States unconsti- 
tutional, which they pronounced an unwarrantable ine 
terterence with the exclusive jurisdiction of the supreme 
court ot the United States. fhid the resviuuons been 
regarded as avowing aud twaintaming a right, in an indi- 


vidual state, to arrest, by foree, the execution of a Jaw of 


the Unied States, it must be presumed that it would 
have been a conspicuous object of their denunciation. 
W ith cordial salutations, JAMES MADISON, 


*See the concluding resolution, of 1798, 
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THE NULLIFICATORS. 
The following letters from Messrs. Troup and Cheves, 

were received by the managers of the great “state 

rights” dinner, held at Columbia, S. C. on the 20th alt. 

They offer an admirable contrast to the clear and lucid 

exposition of the powers of the constitution, given by Mr. 

Madison in his etter published in the preceding pages. 

From the Columbia §. C. Telescope. 

We beg leave to eali the special attention of our rea- 
ders to the following letter of gov. Troup to the com- 
mittee of invitation to the recent dinner at this place. 

Laurens county, Geo. Sept. 2ist, 1830. 

Gentlemen: Accept my thanks for your polite invita- 
tion to a public theeting and dinner at Columbia, direct- 
ed to Milledgeville; it did not reach me until last mail, 
Whether with you on that Interesting ocexsion or not, 
you have my best wishes for the results of the wise 
counsels and patriotic efforts which you cannot fail to 
carry to the discussion of the topics of Uie day; they are 
ot first importance to the whole union. 

Whiatever the people of South Carolina in convention 
shall resolve tor their safety, interest and happiness, 
Will be right, and none will have the right to question it, 
You can change your own government at pleasure, and 
therefore you can throw off the government of the union 
whenever the sume safety, interest and happiness require 
it. If ambition and avarice shall make the federal go- 
vernment a curse, and the states are to be held to it 
against their will, our condition differs in nothing trom 
that of the provinces of Turkey or Persia. ‘The many 
headed tyrant, in the habitual violation of the constitu- 
tion, vaunts his love of union, as if ready to makea 
burnt offering of his looms and spindles upon the altar 
of that union—yet not one jot of concession is made to 
the prayers and entreaties which, if offered to the 
Throne of Grace, would be received graciously and an- 
swered tavorably. “he cormorant who fastens and fat- 
tens on our substance, may hot release his hold, so Jong 
as we are the willing subject of his remorseless passion 
But Ido net utterly dispair—the American peopte will 
see that the constitution and anion can only be preserv- 
ed by a return to honesty and justice. It is impossible 
we can be wrong—ours ts the cause of liberty--ot tree- 


dom—of industry—of the use of the facuitics of mind | 


and body, tor all purposes, merely innocent, without go- 
veromental tutericrence; Opposed to restraints and probi- 
biions and monopolicsin every form, 


and settled policy of the country, the southern states 
must withdraw trom the contederacy, cost what it: may. 


No evil is more to be dreaded than a power in the ge- 


reval government to regulaie induswy—a power which | 


cannot with safety be confided to any government, but 
with the most guarded limitations. 

Direct taxes tor the encouragement of manufactures 
would not have been paid fora single year. ‘The five 
cents a yard on or cotton bagging, levied for the pro 
fessed purpose of enabling the wesicrn states to supply 
the article on their own terms, when the proceeds were 
to make roads and canals tor the same states, would 


. . . . ’ . } 
have been opposed with a spirit not easily allayed. They 
have been borne only because, being indirect, they are | 


tnseen, and because a portion of the evil may be avoided 
by the non-consumption of those articles which are not 
of first necessity, “There cannot be a greater tallacy than 
that the union iy to be preserved by a power in the gene- 
ral government to coerce the states. 
sovereignty excludes the idea of force. Ours is a govern- 
ment of opinion, of consent, of voluntary associauion, the 
only guaranty for union is justice. Justice secures 
good teelig, fidelity, affection; and nothing but justice 
can secure them, 


Oi what value is that union which is formed of unwill- 1 


ing and reluctant members, who, but for the sword sus- 
pended over thew heads, Would fly off from the com- 
mon eccntre, as trom a fierce and consuming fire, which 
burns only to destroy? ‘he constitution, administered 
according to its letter and spirit, can dispense nothing 
but justice, and the character of the American people is 
thew sufficient warranty that no state would separate 
trom the union without justifiable cause, 

Regarding the union as a‘tamily compact, the mem- 
bers of which ¢an only be kept together by the practice 


ee 


It, contrary to | 
expectation, the existing system shall become the fixed | 


‘The existence of 
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of strict and impartial justice, it is better that the non- 
contents and malcontents should be suffered to depart in 
peace by common consent, than by common concert, to 
constrain areltictant obedience, which, tf yielded to-day, 
may be forcibly withdrawn to-morrow, I[t is the shed- 
ding of blood which deters us from constitutional 
resistance to unconstitutional laws, and which ought to 
be postponed so long as the faintest hope remains 
of a returning sense of justice. You well know 
how the same infatuation is constantly pursuing an in- 
terest infinitely more sacred, the unhallowed touch 
of which we would be bound in honor to resist, and with 
a vengeance never to be appeased. But pardon so much 
on these distressing topics, and accept the tender of my 
régard and esteem. G. M. TROUP. 

t'o Mesrs. John Taylor, Wade Hampton, jr. Joho 
G. Brown, Pierce M. Butler, and William Harper. 

From the Columbia Times and Gazette. 
Proceedings of the twentieth September, 1830, 
JUDGE CHEVES’ LETTER, 
Charleston, 15th Sept. 1830. 

Gentlemen—I have had the honor to receive your let- 
ter of the 16th ultimo, by which [ am invited to partici- 
pate in ‘fa public meeting and dinner, at Columbia” on 
the 20th inst. You are also pleased to add, that the 
meeting is ealled with a view to the discussion and more 
thorough understanding of the important political topics 
which engage the attention of the people of the state.” 

L regret that circumstances conneeted with my domes- 
tie concerns, will prevent me from enjoying the pleasure 
and henor which yoar invitation puts inmy power. But 
presunting that it will be in accordance with the objects 
of the meeting, to receive the views of those who have 
been invited to attend it, and are unable todo so, and lest 
it may be supposed Lam unwilling to give publicity to 
mine, | will subjoin them in as few words as the nature 
of the subject will permit. 

On the topics that now so much agitate the public mind, 
Ihave never had but one opinion, affecting as well the 
mjury asthe remedy. ‘The injury, T think, far exceeds 
the common estimate. ‘That considers it as an unjust, 
unequal and oppressive tax, terminating in itself, “Phe 
magnitude of the evil, in tins view, would ordimarily be 
/Supposed cause enough tor resistance, in the most ex- 
treme modes, when,as in this, it is obvious, the common 
remedy under our imstitntions—that of the ballot box— 
docs notand cannot apply; and when to mention it, is to 
/mock the sufferer. Bat the evil swells, when we consi- 
| der its motives, tendencies, abuses and probable duration, 
toa size and shape altogether alarming. In these views, 
we behold among ottier evil results, a power in which we 
j have no practical participation, and over which we have 
no control, to tax us, employed not simply in imposing 
the burthen of the day, unjust and enormous in itself, but 
in establishing, at the same time, principles, which in 
their effect and tendency, subvert, first, the great pecuni- 
ary interests of the south, and, next, all the protective 
power, with which the scheme of our government had 
‘clothed them. For, while these burthens are imposed, 
| to the great injury and perhaps to the final subversion of 
those objects of our industry on which they bear, and, 
not tor the ordinary and legitimate parpdse of revenue, 
but to build up new and artificial mterests, sapposed to 
be beneficial to other and distant portions of the union; 
while, I say, they are imposed tor such unjast and imsuf- 
ferable purposes, they are at the same time hppropriated 
to interest other states, by the division of the spoil, in the 
permanency of the policy, and thus to deprive us of all 
hope which might have grown out of the balanced inter- 
ests of the community, through the disinterestedness and 
impartiality of the latter poruons of the union. In this 
was, we behold the burthen fixed upon us with double 
powell and probably forever, 

I believe this statement to be faithfally true, except as 
it shall be wanting in strength; and if it be not greatly 
overcharged, does it not extibit a case involving most 
ideep y and imjuriously the interests, the honor, and the 
} practical independence of the state? Jn the same man- 
ner itaffects all the southern states, 

Un the only occasion, on which L have cxpressed an 
opinion in public on this subject, L declared my belief 
| chat tne southern states suffered all the evil legislation 
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and ignominy of a colonial condition, without any of its 
advantages. The condemnation and vituperation which 
have been cast upon this opmion, have not charged it. I 
still entertam the opinion, and sul think that the evil 
Ought notto be borne, but ought to be resisted at the 
proper time and under the proper circumstances, gt any 
and every hs zard, It ought to be peaceable, if possible, 
and every means calculated io make the issue peaceable, 
oughtto be patiently and judiciously employed, betore 
we think of torce: But i force be indispensable to efce- 
tive resistance, 1 do not hesitate to say we ought to suffer 
and employ it, rather than submit, Submit! Why, ihe 
question is, whether we will bear oppression or not! 
And is this question submitted toa free people? Op- 
pression in the worst and most dangerous ot all forms— 
oppression in the imposition of the great pecuniary bur- 
thens of the state, where tyranny, whether popular or 
monarchical, always begins its attack, Let government 
have the unlimited and unrestramed power to impose pe- 
cuniary burthens, and that government be not sell-go- 
vernment, and what is left of liberty and independence? 
And will it be any mitigation of the reality or weight of 
the evil, that you suffer under the forms, without the 
power of self-government?) When I say this oppression 
ought to be resisted, at any and every hazard, 1 walk on 
consecrated ground—that of our revolution—and, am 
sustained by the general examples of history. ‘The mo- 
tives of that revolution, however just and satislactory, are 
paltry, compared with the evils of these impositions, 
whether we consider them in their direct efleets, or im 
their future tendencies; nor is there a page in the volume 
of history that contains so foul a blot as the record of the 
final submission of independent states, uncontroiled by 
power, to such unequal and unjust legislation, 

But, as lL remarked on the public occasion on which I 
first expressed the opinion that the evils of which the 
south complains ought to be resisted, so on this I say, | 
depreeste all action by one state. IT bave no confidence 
in apy resistance, peaceable or forcible, which shall not 
embrace a majority of the suffering states. | believe--l 
am sure, it will be aboruve resistance. On the contrary, 
to will, by a united determination, a redress of southern 
wrongs and the security of southern rights, will be effec- 
tually to accomplish both. Any measure by one of the 
sufleriug states alone, will be a measure of feebleness, 
subject to many hazards, Any union among the same 
States, will be a measure of strength, almost of certain 
BUCCESS, 

‘The case must be one growing out of long suffering 
and deep tribulation, where a single state, forming one ot 
a closely united family, (L mean not merely a political 
connexion, but cone ot sentiment, and teeling, and inter- 
est, and juxtaposition, such as the southern states emi- 
nently tovm), can act alone with spirit and success, when 
it shall not bave the sustaining approbation of the sister- 
hood; and still more so, it the cloud ot their disapproba- 
tion shall cast its shadows on the effort. 

The tall power ot public sentiment may be considered 
a sort of modern discovery, if it be not, in a regular 
shape, enuireiy a creature of modern imstitutions. = It is 
at least one of infinite influence, by which the conduct ot 
every tree state is absolutely governed, ‘That public 
senument, however, is not the feeling merely of a part of 
the community, but of the whole of that aggregate peo- 
ple, however numerous, and though separated mto ide- 
pendent states, who have acommon identity, “This com- 
mon Kleptity expands or is contracted by the subject 
which itaffects. ‘There is a common identity and a com- 
mon public sentiment (the wesker to be sure when so 
expanded) embracing all civilized people. ln our exter- 
nal relations there isa common public sentiment embrace 
ing the whole union, But in our external relations, the 
stutes are divided into western, eastern, middle and 
southern sections. ‘The south has thus a separate iden- 
tity and a common public sentiment among themselves, 
(the stronger trom the newrness and intimacy of their re- 
lations), in reference to their internal or peculiar sffairs, 
‘There may be cases where this common or peculiar Wden- 
tity may be confined to a single state--tor example, that 
ot Georgia, ov the Indian question. Where this com- 
mon identity and consequent common public sentiment 
affect any subject, it 1s scarcely possible for any one 
member of the contraternty of feeling and character, to 
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consideration, or produce any sensauion? 


act alone upon it, because, according to our maxim of 
the power of public sentiment, the conduct of the whole 
mass must be in conformity with the sentiment of the 
whole mass. It is in vain to say that each is a sovereign, 
ond if others do not duly feel a common injury or dread 
a common danger, it becomes the duty of an individual 
State, if it cannot combine with the others, to act alone, 

The logic may be perfectly clear, (which, by the by, L 
do not concede, except as applied to extreme cases,) but 
it will be tound impossible to make practieal. There is 
a sfpe/l which manacles the most vigorous. There is a 
forbidding aspect, not of terror, but of fraternity, which 
we cannot meet without relaxing in our determinations, 
however fixed they may have been. Neither excitement, 
nor pledges, nor the sanctions of the soundest wisdom, 
(such, | mean, as would be so, if supported by the gen- 
eral adoption and approbation,) will sustain the actor, 
when unsupported by the public sentiment of the sphere 
to which he belongs. He may plunge in with the'utmost 
determination, (desperation, if you please,) but if he be 
human and rational, he will be recalled by the cold or 
the forbidding regards of the public sentiment. 

It may be truly said, then, I think, that all separate ac- 
tion by one of the southern states on this question, which 
is common to them all, however wise would be the same 
measure, if it were favored by the general adoption, will 
be teeble and unsuccesstul, 

I proceed now to notice some of the specific grounds 
which have been suggested for the action of this state.— 
Among these remoustrances, in the sovereign character of 
the state, seem: notaltogether to be discarded. These l 
consider as worse than idle, for s0 ought all dependence 
on means so certainly deceptive and delusive to be consi- 
dered, For the utter worthlessness of this mean, let our 
imaginations transfer us to Washington, on the oceasion 
when the solemn protests of this state, and of the state 
ot Georgia were presented. “They could not have been 
presented with more dignity, or with more eloquence, 
or in a more imposing manner. Bat did they attract any 
L appeal to 
those who were present on the occasion, whether the 
repose of the lettcr writers, at thew desks, was broken 
by this awtul presence of two remonstrating sovereigns? 
A proposed appropriation of a few hundred dollars to 
indemnity a petitioner for a negro lost im the campaign 
of New Orleans, excited filly—nay, Lam sure 1 do not 
exaggerate, however hyperbolical the statement may ap- 
pear, when I say fifty thousand times the sensation that 
was produced by the protests of these sovereign states, 
And will you remonstrate again under lke circumsiances? 

On nuliification, another of the specific modes of ace 
tion which have been suggested, ] think a construction 
has been put, in this state, different trom that which Jef- 
fersonand Madison, and the Virginia and Kentucky le- 
gislatures intended it should bear. Ido not say a less 
correct ove. ‘They, as 1 suppose, considered it a mere 
declaration of opinion on the part of the states of the ine 
validity of the law. Nullification in this sense has alrea- 
dy been adopted by the state, and a majority of the south 
ern states. 

The “interposition” of which these high authorities 
speak, and which they hold out as an ulterior remedy, if 
the moral influence of the nullifying declaration shali not 
be effective, is simply the excreise of (hat power that be- 
longs to and cannot be separated from a state which re- 
mains sovereign, 

The books talk of dependent sovereigns, butthe com- 
mon sense of that is, that those who are so called, either 
trom motives of interest or policy, agree voluntarily, 
and during their pleasure, to suspend or delegate a 
portion of thew power, or, are ander forcible subjec- 
tion to another power, aud are in the laiter ease, not 
sovereign in a just sense. Sovereign states may sus- 
pend or delegate the exercise of many of their pow- 
ers, without a dimmution of thew sovereignty, une 
der a compact with “other sovereigns, But whatever 
name be given to this compact, if the conlederate 
states remaim sovereign, it is no more than a dreaty ol a 
solemn kind, which any state may withdraw frons at plea- 
sure. Ore state of the coniederacy may imterpose by 
entrealy, by negociation, or by remonstrance, witha view 
ot obiaming redress of a parucular evil in the exccuuion 
of the treaty, and still acknowledge the binding eflicacy 
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of it, or it may at once resume its power and exercise, 
and sustain all its original rights at pleasure, as if no such 
treaty had ever existed. It has precisely the same means 
to sustain itself that all sovereigns have—the moral ane 
phy sical force of the state. It is subjeet to the same con- 
trol (and no other,) which may be brought to bear on 
all sover igns, namely, the like moral and phy sical foree. 
But whatever be tie true doctrine on the subject of nul 

lification, there is too great a diversity of opinion on the 
expediency of it, to authorize its adoption, at this ume, 
in the sense pul upon in this state, 

Vhe last of the speeifie modes of action, whieh have 
been thrown out, is a convention of the people of 
the state, to be called under the constitution of the 
state. ‘This T conceive to be equally impoltic, and still 
more unsuited to the occasion and the object, because (1 
speak with great defferenee but not less coufidence) it 
can lead to no authoritative result, and wt appears tome to 
be proposed for the worst reason imaginable —a want ot 
any definite notion of a practical line of conduct. A con- 
vention, L conceive, should only be called for some great 
specific object. No one has, however, suggested any 
definite question of decisive character, on which this eon. 
vention 1s to act, except that of nullification, And why 
should a convention be called on this question? Tteannot 
even actapon it, m an authoritative shape. A convention 
employed according to the principles of constitutional 
government, cay only act oa the frame of the government, 
that ig to say, give, tuke away, or modify ils power. It 
cannot legislat)!—by what process then exn it nullity? 


ed, would be merely popular, not legal—of the nature 
of a like remoasstrance of any ordinary popular conven- 
tion though more solemn and conipre hensive, and would 
he exceptionable, as it would have a tendeney to invali- 
date the authority, legal and moral, of the regular go- 
vernment. Nor is it probable the mfuence supposed 
would be’ felt. Bodies acting out of their sphere, are 
likely in polities, as in nature, to lose their attraction, 
lam afraid a convention thus employed, would be con- 
sidered as a wandering planet. For who can seriously 
thnk of remonstrance afler our experience of their in- 
efficacy? For myself, | deem all remonstrances utterly 
idle and hopeless when they come from a single state, 
But if the soushern states will rase a united voice, | have 
no doubt it will not only command attention, but likewise 
acquiescence in the demands. 

I differ, therefore, entirely from those who have re- 
commended modes of separate action. But LT must be 
understood as not mesning to join at all in the oppro- 
brious censures, which have been cast upon these meas 
sures or the distinguished men, who have put them forth 
tor the public consideration, All i mean ts respecttully 
to submit my reasous for a difference of opimon, These 
distinguished men are the ornaments of the state, have 
hitherto been, and will contmue to be, its truest, ablest, 
best and most faihtul advisers; and to withdraw the pub- 
lie confidence from them, would at onee be ungrateltal 
and unwise. “Che public is indebted to them for all the 
just views it hason the subjects which now so inten 
sely agitate, and which must always so deeply interest 











As to the auilority of the government of the slate, as it 
now stands, itis notim the power of the convention to 
increase it with reference to the subject of sovereign 
rights, Which are those in question. No governmeut 
which recogn zes the right of the people to abrogate or 
modify its existence can have greater power than the go- 
vernment of this state already possesses on such subjeets. 
Lt has wll the power that, on such questions, can be con- 
ferred ona government. [lis an unlimited sovereign go- 
Verninent no re terence to all other states and goverum: nts. 
The convention theretore, ean do no legal or authorita- 
tive act unless it assume a revolutionary vigor, dissolve 
the actual yovernment, and invest itself with all power. 


it. ‘They have been the faithful sentinels of the siate, 
and if they be withdrawn trom its watch-towers, | tear 
| it will be a voice much less true to the interests of the 
people, and much less worthy of their confidence. Not 
to sustain them, would be little Jess than to abandon the 
struggle. 

But it may be asked, ‘how is this union of effort, on 
the part of the southern states, to be brought about, and 
when ts it probable they will effectually unite??? The 
first part of this amquay is very easily answered. Any 
mean, [the simpler the better, tor all incipient measures, } 
Whieh will enable them to exchange their views on the 
subject, will be satisfactory. Phe remaming member 





Lknow it has been sau that the ligature of the union 
was tied by a convention, and that therefore our rela- 
tion to Ke cannot be changed but by a convention, ‘This 
doctrine is both fallacious and dangerous. it would 
be to impair, if not to deny our great first principle, that 
the union is a confederation of sovereign states. ‘The 
conventions which ratified the constitution of the union 
were instruments of the state sovercignties, called by 
their power, and responsive merely of the popular opin- 
ion. ‘The people on that oceasion neither dissolved, nor 
modified their Corporate existence, Lt was a mere me- 
thod of collecting the sense of the people on a point that 
the corporative sovereignty was abie (as in the conlede- 
ration of 1779,) to have decided without the reference. 
There is nothiwg in the nature of wo instruments, which 
require the direct confirmation of the people in the one, 
and d spenses with ut in the other. The greatest of all pow 
ers—tho e Of peace and war—were imvested in the conte- 
deration of 1778, The people may annitilate or moudily the 
Stute governments when they please, but as lony as thicy 
exist andare sovereign, they vot only represent the pco- 
ple, but are the people in their corporate capseity. Lam 
constrained to beheve, (though LT contess the sin of having 
long wandered trom this good faith,) that there is neither 
salety nor truth inany doctrines which do not recognize 
in all external regulutions, the governments of the states 
exclusively vs the people ot the states, and the only visi- 
ble sigus by which can be seen or known as sovereigns. 

But 60 very indistinct and even wild are some of the 
motives assisned tor the call of a convention, that it has 
been gravely urged as one, that if a practical remedy 
cannot be struck out by it, it may be used to put an end 
to the excitement altogether, by a popular sedative 
{through some act of the convention, ) of the whole ques- 
tion! This does seem to be sporting in very wanton- 
Ness with the most serious and sacred objects. 

It has also been suggested, that a convention may re- 
monstrate, and that coming trom such a body, it would 
command the attention of the general government. Sueb 
4n aet of the convention for the reasons already suggest- 








of the inquiry is much more dificult—'*When is it pro- 
beable they will effectively unite??? Any one accustomed to 
the contemplation ot public affairs, will see, st a glance, 
that the actual condition of the politics of the southern 
states, in connexion of the politics of the union, is not 
ouly the cause of the present apathy of the states, but, in 
all likelihood, will continue to smother their teelings 
and contound thew views tor some tune to come. But 
‘inevitable delays are no argument against Union and co- 
Operation among the aggrieved states. “hese means are 
indispensable—no others are either practical or practica- 
bles all others will be deceptive at first and finaliy abor- 
uve. The southern states on this subject are one peo 
ple—one m interest, in teeling, in suffering, in locality 
aud in power, and ought not to separate im resistance, 
whether peaceable or forcible. Let them udite, and 
whatever they demand, will, in all likelihood, be peace- 
ably granted, it they sustain mt ina proper manner,— 
Let them unite, aud if thew reasonable demands be not 
pesceably granted, they may be forcibly mamtained.— 
But when | talk of tovee, tl cousider it asa result alloges 
ther bey ond the range of probability, if the southern states 
unite in them counsels and their demands. "The fear, 
however, of this result, has been arrayed in all the hore 
rors of cwil war and disunion, and has been the great 
engine which has been used against the cause and the 
friends of state rights—sdmetimes under the most honest 
conviction, but oltener with the most erafiy desizns,— 
War of any kind, it the south do not separate in their 
efforts, [consider as altogether visionary; but if it shall 
come, and we meet it under a upnned banner, it would 
be divested of all the evils cf civil war, in the ordmary 
ueceptation of the term, As to disunion, it is the most 
unprobable of all events at this lume. ‘lhe motives to 
union are so strong, that it will resist the assaults even 
of its worst enemies, who are those who would maimtain 
it in its Oppressive usurpations, 

South Caruvlma will, on her part, allow no Caprice of 
feeling, nothing short of vital, intolerable and endurines 
evil to sever Xs bonds—sunion will not be her choice, 
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but her necessity. But if such necessity should ‘fall 
on our times” and drive the southern states, (South Ca- 
rolina will not go alone,) for a moment, from the union, 
it will be but for that brict space, which will be sufficient 
to show to other members, the true nature of the éon- 
federacy of these United States, and how much more 
they are interested than we are tn its preservation. We 
Shall be called back by such an impatient wooing as 
neither romance nor poetry hath typyfied. New Eng- 
land, tor example, knows her interests too well, (if she 
does not, the event will teach her, ) not to give up a brace 
ef American Systems rather than lose the advantages she 
enjoys from an union with the southern states. 

Great as is the interest of the last mentioned states in 
the preservation of the union, it is a simple and single 
one. Neither more nor jess than the love and happiness 
of peace with then sister states. It is taercly a negutive 
advantage, [but not the less therefore,} to use the lan- 
guage of a very learned and eloquent divine, {Dr. Chan- 
ning,] who appears to think and speak like a great states- 
man, and who, were his countrymen councelled by him, 
would, at once, pul an end to all speech and all thought on 
the subject of disunion. The south asks and enjoys no 
other advantage from the anion, and is ready to give for 
ita cordial return of the same great blessing; and be- 
sides, without further consideration, to make all sacrifices, 
beneficial to the other states, short of the surrender of 
its independent institutions and its vital interests—any 
thing short of dishonor and degradation. Jn foreign wars 
it is scarcely possible the southern states can be involved 
but by the union—as to the sulting pretence sometimes 
put forth that we want ihe aid of our sister states to sus- 
tain a peculiar part of our southern polity, let the history 
of the revolution give an ample refutation of the aflorn- 
tive suggestion; and if there shall stl any sceptics re- 
main, let them look at the census and discover a tree, 
high spirited white population, us brave and athletic us 
any the union ean exhibit, mixed up with the subject of 
that policy, which were the latter doubled in numbers, 
would be sufficiently numerous to put them down, be- 
fore our self-constitucd allies im this peri, [which is the 
creature of their own Moaginations,] could get intelligence 
of our danger, were it to arise—Itis enough to say, that 
we fear neither foreign nov servile foes; and that the 
finion ts only valuable to us, [and as such we consider it 
above all price, short of the above named sacrilices,] as 
the best if not the only certam mean of preserving the 
peace of our geograplical lroternity. On the side of our 
associates they have the fuli enjoyment of this inestima- 
ble advantage, (not less to them than us;) and they have 
besides not a few, buta vast number of great positive acl~ 
vantages which they exclusively enjoy. Let them cal- 
cutate then, the value of the union, and be instructed 
by the fable of the bird that laid golden eggs. Unless, 
then, some special visitation of Providence shall becloud 
the clear intellect of our principal adversaries in the pre- 
sent struggle, Uicy will not force us out of the union, and 
no other cause can sever us from it. 

Jam ashamed of the length of this communication: but 
1 was obliged to be silent, to be misunderstood, or to 
trespass in this manner upon your patience, 

Jo am, gentlemen, very truly and respectfully your 
most obedient servant. LANGDON CHEN Ss. 
‘To Messrs. Join Laylor, Wade Hampton, jr. John G. 

Brown, Pierce M. Butler, and Win. Harper. 





JUDGE JOHNSON, 
I om the Charleston € ‘ourier if October 1. 

We have received trom the hon. William Jvhnson, 
the following letter to the comattee of ar angements, 
in reply to an invitation to be present at the meeting in 
Columbia, on the 20th instant. 

iis due to the 7elescope antl 
both gave the opinion of judge Johnson, in opposition 
to nullifiextion and convention, at the time that 
they published the opinions ot other gentlemen, who re- 
plied to the committee by letter. Lhe omission to notice 
judge Jonoson’s opinion, when we gave Uiat of others, 
‘on Wednesday last, is wholly our own, and was purely 
accidental. 


Times to say, that they 


Sarne 


Charleston, Sept. 16. 


GENTLEMEN-~1 have the honor to acknowledge your 


pointe invitation of the 16th ult. to a dinner in Cojumbia, 
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to be given on the 20th instant. The avowed and liberal 
purpose of the meeting, is “with a view to discussion, 
anda more thorough understanding of the imporant po- 
iitical topics which engage the attention of the people of 
this state,” and of exchanging opinions with citizens 
from any other part of the state, who may favor you 
with them attendance, ; 

1 must apologize for not making an earlier acknow- 
ledgement of your favor, by informing you, that thus in- 
vited and encouraged, L immediately wrote a private let- 
ter to my friend, the chairman of your committee, to ins 
quire if he thought I could promise myself a_ patient 
hearing, while defending certain propositions which I de- 
tailed to him, and which constitate my honest views or 
honest errors, on the great topics which at present divide 

us 

[have waited for an answer, until [could wait no long- 
er, Without committing the Indecorum, of not answering 
your invitation in due form. 

l regret exceedingly, gentlemen, that 1 am now con- 
strained to decline the honor intended me, by your in- 
vitatios; 1 say emphatically, “the honor,” because with 
the views expressed i your invitation, it ‘is impossible 
that your meeting can assume the character of one of 
those, in which men have, so often recently, been brought 
together, to be heated by wine and declamation, and ‘sur- 
reprised into intemperate Loasts and sentiments. 1 would 
as soon be privy to intoxicating a jury, that sat upon a 
case of life and death, as be partaker of a feast ot thie 
| latter character. 
| Believing that the invitation was intended to elicit my 

Opinion On the great topics which are to effect the ap- 
proaching election, L have no difficulty, gentlemen, in 
expressing them inva brief and geveral manner. 

Lam altogether opposed to the doctrine of nullifiea- 
tion, (to use a barbarous and novel term, tor want of a 
more direct mode of expressing an opinion,) and, as’to @ 
convertion, L think ita most hazardous measure, and al- 
together nugatory, unless we mean to secede trom the 
union. And while L believe that nine tenths of those 
who favor the méasere, are as honest in being disposed 
totavor i, as Tamim my opposition to it, yet L must be 
/permitted to say, that L most sincerely tear, that there 
are among us those who press the calling of a conven- 

Lion, tor the distinct purpose of so embroiing our rela- 
tions with the general government, as to involve the lat» 
term the dilemma, ot enher abandoning the reins of 
government allogether, or of maintaining it by totee. 
ln the latter case, they flatter themselves that the states, 
or some of them, will take part with us, and thus im 
cither case, a dissolution ot the union would ensue. ‘If 
there are any such, I trust they are very tew in number, 
and must think them only fit to be consigned to the care 
of the regent of the lunatic hospital. 

There cannot be a possible case imagined, in which we 
should be even countenauced by a single state, at present. 

lam aware,that in the slang of the day, those who 
think, asl do, are reproached with the epithet of sub- 
mission men, and the mputation of fear; but it is equally 
unjust or unreasonable im those who claim for them- 
selves the attributes of patriotism, integrity and inde- 
pendent minds, to’ refuse the same to others. Nor are 
there wanting men in our ranks, who kave some pre- 
tensions to Character and talents. Our féar,is the fear 
of God, and of disgrace, snd of public catamity; oar 
submission, submission to our consciences. 

i will conclude, gentlemen, by tendering tte following 
toast, With profound respect to the meetmg. 

‘The generous feelings of my countrymen.—Elevation 
of character is conspicuous in its most irregular moves 
ments. May itnever be misdirected by talse reasoning, 
false calculations, faise pride, or false men.” 

With the highest respect, L have the pleasure to sub- 
scribe myself, geoticmen, your very humble servant, 


WILLIAM JUHNSON. 
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GENERAL LAFAYETTE. 
The followmg are extracts of letters received from 
igen. Lafayette. The first was addressed to gen. Bernard, 
of Washington, the last to a gentleman in New York. 
Paris, Aug. 17, 1830. 
low much [ should wish to be with you, my dear 
general, to rejoice together in the result of this last glo- 
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rious and virtuous revolution. The people alone have 
achieved the whole, they had shown themselves as great 
in the victory, as daring and interpid during the struggle. 
Bodies of courageous mechanics were led by young stu- 
dents, and chiefly by pupils of the Polytechinique school, 
who were far more admirable than [ could express. Our 
losses, during these three bloody days, have been great; 
those of our adversaries have been considerable. No 
sooner was a regiment engaged in the streets to carry off 
the barricades, than new ones were thrown up in their 
rear. ‘The attacks on the Louvre, Tuilleries, and Motel 
de Ville, were made with incredible valor, Levassc ur 
was severely wounded, but we shall save him. I was, 
on the morning of the third day, established in the Hotel 
de Ville which had been taken and retaken; and the ti 
colored flag was waving over our heads, ‘The king hav- 
ing halted at Rambouillet with ten or twelve thousand 
men, I ordered from fifteen to twenty thousand Parisians | 
to march against him: the enemy retreated. Atterwaris, 
the count d’Artois and family reached the port of em- 
barkation, under the escort of owe commissaries, with- 
out receiving the least insult during their journey through 
the French territory. 

The national guard is organizing throughout France. | 
The king we have elected is patriotic and popular, 
would not say, as has been reported, that this is the best 
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nets, on two occasions, restored the Bourbons and pro- 
tected the execution of so many illustrious defenders of 
their country. 

I should have set off already if I did not see among the 
national names of the members of the provisional govern- 
ment, that of a prince with which mine never can have any 
thing in common, being satisfied that any Bourbon, what- 
ever may be the branch to which he belongs, cannot suit 
my country. | have often told you that the only family 
in France, which the nation will not choose and cannot 
like, is that of the Bourbons, Hf that family loved France 
aud was aware of the eternal divoree between them, it 
would have long ego renounced the throne, That divoree 
had been sealed by blood enough, both French and fo- 
reign, during twenty-five vears, without any necessity of 
exposing the family to be the cause of shedding the blood 
of the citizens of Paris, under the mercenary steel of 
Swiss. 

‘Fhe great trial of the revolution is not yet determined. 
The emperor Napoleon thought that blood enough had 
been spilt in the interior of France and wished to close 
every wound. He threw the country open to ail those 
whom he deemedas tired of civil war as he was; adjourn. 
ing the complete freedom of the nation till a general 





| peace, when he should no longer need immense dictato- 


rial power, with which to make head against the united 


of republics, but L do say that it is avery republican | forces of Europe, imeessantly excited by the rivalry of 


monarchy, susceptble of improvement. 

Adieu, my dear general. L love you and embrace you 
with ali my heart. LAFAYETTE. 

‘sWe might have declared a pure republic; but not 
without a great division of opinion, nor without danger, 
both internal and external, And therefore the republ i 
cans generously preferred uniting Uiemselves to the mo- 
derate monarchists, (perhaps the majority of the nation) 
on condition, that it should be a repuhbican mouarelby. 
The duke Orleans was chosen by the chamber of depu- 
ties in the name of the people, who seem well satisfied; 
and having recognized the prmgiple that he derives bis 
title from the will of the people, Louis Philip re-ascends 
a popular throne, 

‘*} did not say,as some newspapers related it, ‘that 
this was the best of republics.? [I declared, on the 
contrary, my doctrines, which are of the American 
school; but I perceive, that, under all the circumstan- 
ces, this was the best thing to be donc; and trom whet l 
have since seen of the new king and his family, bam 
confirmed in the opinion that we have done right. 

“We have now entered a progressive career of legisla- 
tion, which will lead to a very liberal state of things. 

‘Thus the cause of the people—the liberty of Eu- 
rope—has made in three days an intmense stride, snd 
this new revolution has sustained a character for disinte- 
restedness, grandeur of soul, and generosity, which pla- 
ces what are called the lowest orders of the people in 
the first rank of French society. France is now her 
own sovereign, and every day confirms her title. 


LAFAYETTE.” 





LETTER FROM JOSEPH BONAPARTE, 


To an officer formerly serving in the republican and 


imperial armies in France. 
Point Breeze, bith Sept. 1830. 


Sir—I received the letter by which you offer to ac- 
company me to Europe, should circumstances cali me 
Duty alone can induce me to quit this country. 
My device, like that of my brother Napoleon, is all 


there. 


for the French people. 1, theretore, do not consider 
myself bound by any thing but duty towards the nation. 
I have no right to exercise, either my owa name or 
that of my nephew. 
ple; to be credited or destroyed by them according t 


its usetulness: And L am resigned to conform to the 


) You Know that three 
millions five hundred thousand suffrages called my 


national will, lawfully expressed. 


Government is a want of the peo- |and will be worthy of hus faiher aud of France, 


England, and the oligarchy of its ministry, 

He wished to put an end to the revolution, and offer- 
ed himself as mediator in France, as moderator in Bue 
rope. England constrained him by the wars she per- 
petually raiscd, to those conquests which she denounced 
as excesses, though she alone was answerable for them: 
and conchided by crusiing in France all the fruits of thir- 
ty vears of heroism abd victory, by imposing the family 
of the good old times on a regenevated nation, 

As long as there is any quesuiou in Franee of a branch 
of that tamily, L will stay where bain, My family never 
‘desired civil war, and does not now. Should the nation 
declare fora republic, you know my sentiments, ‘They 
are of long standing. Tlappy the people among whom 
might make this application without danger. You re- 
member what fotten said to the Spaniards—*You will 
never have as much liberty as Ll should like to give you: 
But you must be able to bear it; time is a vecessary ele- 
mentin every thing.’ 

Asstirances are given thatour youth have made great 
progress towards republican opinious. Doubtless gO- 
vernment is a remedy for anevil. Happy the country 
wise enough to do withoutit. We perceive scarcely 
any traces of it in the happy country where we have so 
long resided. Butis that a state suitable to France? It 
is not the iritation caused by the absurd pretensions of 
the government that has weighed it down for filteen years, 
which has roused that generous youth beyond perhaps 
what suit the rest of them fellow-citizens at present, and 
the iranquillag of France and Burope? 

A third hypothesis remains; that of my being called 
upon by honor, by duty, by what l owe to France emanci- 
pated, and to Napoleon the second, to the son of a bro- 
ther whom Tl ought to love and respect more than any 
other person whatever, because | knew him from infane 
cy better than any one else, and [am sure of the sincer- 
ity of his feelings and opinions, 
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’ When dying on the 
rock of St. dielena, he charged me through gen. Ber- 
trand’s pen, to let his son govern himseli by my advice; 
never, above all, to lei him forget that he isa Prenchman; 
to let him give France as much liberty as his father gave 
her equality; anid let him adopt tor his device, all for the 
*| French people. 

_ Lhave positive assarances that Napoleou the second, 
in spite of fortune, is as good a Frenchman as you or | 
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; lam 
>| your affectionate 


JOSEPiL NAPOLEON BONAPARTE, 
(Count ot Survilliers. ) 








family to the empire, at a time when foreigners had TREATY AT GREEN BAY. 

. . . r or 
no influence in France. You may well suppose that | Phe commissioners, Messrs Root, M’Call, and Ma. 
cannot, without pusillanimity, fail to recollect, that my 


nephew, the son of my brother, was proclaimed by the 


son, returned from Green bay ty Uuis city in the steam 


boat Heury Clay, on the 17th insti. VPiey met there in 


deputies in 1815; that my brother, the emperor, abdicated ' 








council, the chiets of the Mannomouce and Winnebago 


on that condition alone; that nothing but foreign bayo- | tribes. 
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We understand the commissioners were instructed by 
the president, ‘that he deemed it proper to waive any 
decision upon the question of the validity of the com- 
pacts of 1521 and 1822.” They were, therefore, direct- 


ed toendeavor to reconcile the contesting parties, and to | 


induce them to a Compromise ou prime iples ol equity. 

By the compact of 1821, the Mannomonees and Win- 
nebi goes granted to the New York Indians a tract extend- 
ing trom the Litde Butte des Morts, north to the grand 
Kan-ka-nin, and including the land embraced by lives 
drawn east and west throuch those two pomts to the 
Jiwit of the country claimed by the grantors, which had 
never been ascertaned. Asa consideration the nations 
received $3,950 in goods, “This compact was signed by 
the parties, and ratified by the president, and we believe 
ho question has been ratsed in regard to it since, 

By the compact of 1822, the two nations ceded in ad- 
dition, all the country lying between Green bay and lake 
Michigan, north of the cast and west line drawn in 1821, 
through the Little Butte des Morts, and the whole cx- 
tent of ther claim west of Green vay; in short their 
whole country, “This compact Mr. Monroe confirmed 
only m part; withholding his assent to the cession of the 
tract westol Green bas. The New York Indisns have 
heretofore demanded the exactand literal tuifiiment ot 
this compect. “Phe nations, on the other hana, say their 
chiefs were not present, neither wore the treaties signed 
for them, with Ure suthorily or consent; they were re- 
quested m 1821 end they agreed, to let the New York 
Judians **sit down upou and cultivate tie land”? we have 
above designated, 

In this position of the case, without enquiring into the 
propriety of Mr. Monroe’s act, confirming 
ly, this last compact, it was O vviousiy the dictate ot 
humanity, that the United States shouid enticavor wo re- 
lieve the two nations trom provisions, which stripped 


be supposed to have undersiandingly assented, At the 


same line, il wasequally meumbent, to make good past | 


prom ses lo the New York tribes. 
‘The accomplishment of both these objeets was the de- 
sgu of the present cormpuission, Wien the -counes: 


were assembled, the New York ludians presented thea | 


claim tor a tract Of 770,000 acres, or 323 wcres tor eaci: 
soul. ‘The two nations oflered a Wwact of 144,0UU acres, 
which did not meiude, however, any part of wie inn. 
provements by the New York tribes. 

The commissioners proposed to both partics, the one 
to pront, the other to accept, a tract of SULUU acres, 
Inciuding the Mnprovetuents, and a portion of the coun- 
try ceded i the year Sze, - 

‘These several offers and propositions were rejected, 
Neither party of the lidiaus would agree to the terms ot 
the other, or to those ol the commissioners, 

‘bhe report ol the commussioners will, we suppose, re- 
commend ap adherence to the plan projected by them at 
the bay. We do not sve how it can be tade the basis 
ot any execuuve or legislative action, Me. ntitnue the 
feeling of Opposition, it not hostility, between the two 
partes, is deepened und confirmed, | Metro Jour. 





CONGRESS OF PHILOSOPHERS. 

Account of the grout congress of prilosophers at Berlin 
onthe [8th of Sepiember, 1828. From the Edisburg 
Journal of Science, 

The existence of a large society of cultivators of the 
patural setnces meeting annually at Some great capital 
or some central town of Europe, is a circumstance al- 
most unknown to as and desei ving of Our wtlention trom 
the umportant advablages which may arise from i, 

About eight years ago, Dr. Okens, of Munich, sug- 
gested a play tov an abutlal mecling of all Germans 
who cultivated the sciewees of medieme aud botany,— 
The first meeting, of about forty members, took piace 
at Leipsig im 1822, and it was successively held at stalle, 
Wurtsburg, Frankiort on the Maine, Dresden Mune, 
Dresden, Muwich and Berlin, All those who had print. 
eda certam number of sheets of their imquiries Were 
cousidered as members of this academy. . 

‘Die great advautages which resulted to the sciences 
from the communication of observations from all quarters 
of Germany, svon induced ap extension of the plan, and 


Wb part One | 


‘the middle of September of the last year. 


a 


other departments of natural knowledge were admitted, 
until at the last meeting the cullivators even of pure 
mathematics were found im the ranks of this academy, 
Several circumstaners independent of the form and con- 
stitution of the sacidemy, contributed to give unwonted 
splendor at the meeting which took place at Berlin in 
The capital 
sclected for its temporary residcnee, is scarcely surpass. 
ed by any in Europe in the number and celebrity of its 
savans. ‘The taste for knowledge possessed by the reign 
ing tamily, has made knowledge itself tashionable; and 
the severe sufferings of the Prussians, previous to the 
war which freed both them and Europe, bave impressed 
on them sv strongly the lesson that “knowledge is pow. 











er,” that its «ffeets are visible in every department of the 
government, and in no country of Europe, do talents and 
genius so surely open tor their possessors the road to 
wealth and to distinction. 

Another circumstance continued to inercase the num- 
bers of the meeting of the past year. “The office of pre- 
silent, Which is annually changed, was assigned to M, 
Alexander de Humboldt, ‘The universality otf his ac- 
quirements which have bett no branch within the wide 
range of science indifferent or unexplored, has connected 
him by friendship with almost all the most celebrated 
philosophers of the age, while the polished amenity of 
his manners and his mtense desire of acquiring and spreade 
ing Knowledge, render him accessible to strangers and 
insurethem the assistance of his counsel in their scientific 
pursuits and the advantage bemy made Known to all who 
ure biterested or occupied im similar inquiries. 

Professor Lichtenstem, (director of tie Museum of 
Lovologs ) us secreiurs Of the academy, was indelatizahle 
in his attentions and most ably seeonded the wishes of its 
distinguished pres dent, These iwo gentlemen, assisted 


iby several of the residents at Berlin, undertook the nu- 
them of ther whole land, and to which they could not) 


merous preliminary arrangements tor the accommodation 


/ of the meeting. 








On the bdsih of Sept. 1828, there were assembled at 
Berlin 577 members of the academy, whose names and 
residence, (ist Berlin,) were printed ina small phampliet, 
and toeach nage was affixed anumber to mide te bis seat 
in the great concert rooin, where the Marning Meetings 
took piace. Each member was provided with an ene 
grav do card of the hall of mecting, on which the num- 
bers of the seats were prmted in black ink, so Unat every 
person liniuediately found lis own place and Knew where 
tv look for any friend whom he might wish to fied. 

At the hour appomted, the members being assembled, 
the galleries and orchestra filled by an assemblage of a 
large part of the rank and beauty of the capital, and the 
side boxes oecupicé by several branches of the royal fa. 
nuiy, and by the foreign ambassadors, the session of the 
academy was opened by the eloquent address ot the pre- 
sident, 

Speech of baron Humbolt.—**Since through your 
choice L am perme tted to open this meeting, the first 
duiy IT have to discharge is one of grautude. The dis- 
Unction which has been conterred on him who has never 
yet been able to attend your excellent society, is not the 
reward of sewnufie eff cts, or of feeble and perseve ring 
allempts to discover Hew phenomena, or to draw the light 
of knowledge trom the unexplored Cepths of nature.— 
A finer feeling direets your attention to me. You have 
assuret] me that while during an absence of many yours 
ina distant quorterot the globe, I labored in the same 
cause with yourselves, I was not a stranger in your 
thoughts, 

What can the picture of this our native land present 
more agreeable to the ming than that we perceive loeday, 
tor the first time, withm our walis? From the banks of 
the Neckar, the bath-place ot Kepler and Seiller, to 
the remotest border of the Baltic plams;—from hence 
to the north of the Riine, where, under the benefic. nt 
influence of commerce, the treasures of exotic nature 
have for centuries been collected aml investigated, the 
friends of nature, inspired by the same zeal, flock to- 
gether to this assembly; from all lands where the Ger- 
man lonuage is used, and its peculiar siructure effects 
the spirit of the people, trom the Great European Alps 
to the other side of the Weischel, where, in the country 
of Copernicus, astrouomy rose in renewed splendour; 
wherever in the extensive dominions of the German na- 
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tion, we attempt to discover the secret operations of na- 
ture, whether in the heavens or in the deepest problems 
of mechanies, or in the interior of the earth, or in the 
finely woven Ussues of organic structure, 

Proteeted by noble princes, this assembly has annnally 
increased in interest and extent. Kvery distinction which 
difference of religion or of government can occasion, ts 
here annulled. Germany manifests itself in its mtellec- 
tual unity; and since knowledge of truth and performance 
of duty are the highest objects of morality, that feeling 
of unity weakens none of the bonds which the religion, 
constitution and laws of our country endear to each of us. 
This emulation in mental struggles has even called forth, 
as the glorious history ot our country tells us, the fairest 
blossoms of humanity, science and art, 

The assembly ot German naturalists and natural phi- 
losophers, since its last meeting, when it was so hospita- 
bly received at Munich, has through the flattermg ine 
terests of neighburing states and academies shone with 
peculiar lustre. Allied nations have renewed the an- 
cient alliance between Germany and the Scandmavian 
North. Such an interest deserves acknowledgment the 
more, because it increases the mass of facts and opinions 
here brought into one common union, It also brings 
lotty recollections to the mind of the naturalist, Scarce 
half a century has elapsed since Linne appeared, im the 
boldness ot the undertakings which he has attempted 
and accomplished, as one of the greatest men of the last 
century. His glory, however bright, bas not rendered 
Europe blind to the merits of Scheele and Bergman. ‘The 
catalogue of great names is not completed; but, lest | 
should offend noble modesty, | dare not speak of the 
light still Howing in richest profusion from the north, nor 


mention the discoverics in the chemical nature of sub- | 
stances, in the numerical relation ot their elements, or 


the eddying streams ot electro-magnetic powers.* May 
y's 5 I 
those excellent persons who, deterred neither by perils 
J 
of sea or lund, have bastened to our meeting trom Swe- 
den, Norway, Denmark, Holland, Bougland, and Poland, 
point out the way to other strangers in succeeding years, 


so that by turns cvery part ot Germany may enjoy the | 


benefits of scientific Communication with the different 
nations of Europe. 

But though t restrain the expression of my personal 
feelings im presence of the assembly, let me at least pane 
the patriarchs of our national glory detained trom us by 
a regard tur lives so dear to ourcountry:—Gocthe, whom 
the creations of poetic fancy have not withheld trom 
penetrating the secrets of vature, and who now in rural 
solitude mourns tor his princely triend, as Germany for 
one of her greatest ornam: nts; Oibers, who has discovered 
two bodies where he predicted they would be found; the 
greatest anatomist of our age, Suemmering, who with 
equal zeal has investigated the wouders of orgame struc- 
tnre and the spots and feculae of the sun, (condensations 
and openings of the photospheres, )--Blumenbach, whose 
pup L have the honor to be, whose works and immortal 
eloquence and labors of halt a century have inspired every 
where a love of comparative anatomy, physivlogy, and 
the general history of nature. 

‘These observations on the literary wealth of our coun- 
try, and the progressive developement of our instiiuuion, 
lead us naturally to the observations which may arise 
from the increasing number-ot our teilow laborers. The 
principal object of this society is not the mutual enter- 
change of treaties, or the publication of innumerable 
memos in some general collection, but it is to bring 
those personally together who are engaged in the same 
field of science. It is the inmediate and, therefore, more 
obvious interchange of ideas, whether presented as facts, 
Opinions or doubts. lt is the, establishment of friendly 
connection, which throws hight on seeuce, adds cheer- 
fulness (o life, aud gives grace and amenity to the man- 
ners. 

In the most flourishing period of ancient Greece, the 
distinction between words and writing manitested itsell 
most strongly amoung arace which had raised itself to 
the most splendid itellectual superiority, and to whose 
latest descendents, preserved from the Shipwreck of ta- 
Uohs, we stull consecrate Our most anxous wisies. LL 
Was not the difficulty of interchanging ideas alone, nor 





*Berzelius aud Oersted., 
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the want of German science which has spread thought 
as on wings through the world, and given it permanence, 
that lead the tricnds of plilosophy and natural history in 
Magna Grecia and Asia Minor, to wander on long jour 
nevs, ‘Phat ancient race knew the inspirmg influence 
of conversation, as it extemporaneously penetrates the 
tissue of scientific opinions aud doubts, Phe discovery 
of trath without difference of opimion is unattainable, 
for trath in its full extent can never be recognised by all 
and atthe sametime. Each step that brings the student 
of nature, nearer tu his obje :t, conducts him to the threshe 
hold of new labyrinths, Phe mass of doubt does not 
diminish, but spreads like a moving cloud over new 
fields, and whoever calls that a yoiden period when the 
disputes of the learned wal be finished, has as unpere 
fect conception of the wants of science, as he who ex- 
pects that the same opmions in geognosy, chemistry, or 
physiology will be mamtamed for centuries, 

‘The founders of this society, with a deep sense of the 
unity Of nature, have combined in the comple est mane 
ner, all the braneses of physical knowledge and of his- 
torical, geometrical and experimental philosophy. The 
names Of natural historan and natural philosopher are 
here, therefore, nearly synonymous, chamed by a terres 
trial tink of the type of the lower animals, Man com- 
pletes the scale of higher organization, la his phystolo- 
gical and pathological qualities, he scareely presents to 
usa distmet class of bemgs. As to what has brought 
him to this exalted object of physical study, and raised 
him to general scientific Investigation, it belongs prinei- 
pally to this society. Linportant as it is not to break 
that ink which connects the mvestization of organic and 
inorganic nature, (he increasing ties and daily develope- 


ment of this msttution, render it necessary, besiles ihe 


general meeting destined tor these halls, to have speeific 
meetings tor sugle branches of sence, For itis only 
in such contracted circles, and among men whom reci- 
procity of studhes has brought together, that oral discuse 
sions can take place, Wioathout these, wouid the volun- 


| tary associations of men m search of truth, be deprived 





vi an mspiring principle. 

Among the arrangements for the advancement of the 
soviely, attention las been paid to the possibility of such 
a subdivision mito sections, The hope that these ar- 
rangements will meet with your approbation, imposes 
the duty of remimdimg you, that, although you had en- 
trusted to two travellers equally the duty of making them, 
iLis to One alone, may noble triend, M. Licitenstem, that 
the merit of carciul precaution and mdetatigable aciuvity 
isdue, Out of respect to he scientific spuit which ani- 
mates the Society of German Naturalists aud Natural 
Piilosophy, and in acknowledgment of the utility of 
thew efforts, the government has readily seconed our 
wishes, 

in the vicinity of the place of meeting thus prepared 
for our general and speciml labors are situated the mu- 
scumms OF anatomy, Zoology, Oryclognosy and geology, 
offering to the naturalist a rich mime tor observation and 
critical discussion. Lhe greater number ot these collec- 
tions have existed, like the university of Berlin, scareely 
twenty years. ‘Phe oldest of them, to which the botani- 
cal garden, the richest one in Europe, belongs, have dure 
ing this period not only been mereased, but entirely ree 
modelled, ‘Phe amusement and instruction they turnish 
recall to our gratetul minds that they are the works of 
that great mouarch who modestly aud in simple grandeur 
adoras every year this ely wilh new UWeasures of nature 
and art-—and whats of suil greater valuc——wh ct inspires 
every Prussin with an enthusiastic love for the ancient 
reigning family, he attoches to hinself every species of 
talent, and extends with confidence Ins royal protection 
Lo the free cultivation of the understanding.” 

Baron Humboldv’s speech was lollowed by a paper on 
magneusm, by professor OUersted, aud several oiher mee 
hows were then read, 

The arrival of so many persons of similar pursuit, (for 
464 members were present) rendered it convenient to 
nave some ordinary at which those who choose mighit 
dine, aud iotvoduce Wicir tricnds and families. ‘his had 
becn fore-cen, and his iuayeoty had allowed toe immense 
building used tor the exereise of his troops to be used for 
this purpose. One third of it was floored on the ocea- 
sion, and tables were arranged, at which, on one oceusion, 
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850 persons sat down to dinner. On the evening of the 
first day, M. de Humboldt gave a soiree in the concert 
rooms attached to the theatre, About 1,200 persons as- 
sembled on this oceasion, and the king of Prassia honored 
with his presence the fete of his illustious chamberlain, 
The nobility of the country, foreign princes, and foreign 
arobassadors were present. It was gratilying to observe 


the princes of the blood mingled with the cultivators of 


science, and to see the heir apparent to the throne en- 
gaged in conversation with those most celebrated for 
talents of his own or other countries. Nor were the 
minor arrangements of the evening beneath the consider- 
ation of the president. ‘The words of the music, sclect- 
ed for the concert, were printed and distributed among 
the guests. ‘The names of the most illustrious philoso- 
phers which Germany had produced, were inscribed in 
letters of gold at the end of the great concert room. In 
the first rank among these, stood a name which England 
too enrols among her brightest, and proud as she may 
well be of having fostered and brought to maturity the 
genius of the first Herschel, she has reaped an ample re- 
ward in being able to claim entirely as her own the inhe- 
ritor of his talents and his name. 

The six succeeding days were occupied in the morning, 
by a meeting of the academy at which papers of great in- 
terest were read. Inthe afternoon, through the arrange- 
ment of M. de Humboldt and M, Lichtenstein, various 
rooms were appropriated for different sections of the aca- 
demy. In one the chemical philosophers attended to 
some chemical memoir, whilst the botanists assembled 
in another room, the physiologists in a third, and the na- 
tural philosophers in a fourth, Each attended to the 
reading of papers connected with their several sciences. 
Thus every member was at liberty to choose that section 
in which he felt most interest at the moment, and had at 
all times access to the others. ‘The evenings were gene- 
rally spent at the soirees of the savans, resident at Ber- 
lin, whose hospitality and attentions to their learned bre- 
thren of other countries were unbounded, Inthe morn- 
, ing the collections of naturel history, which are rapidly 
rising into importance, Were open to examination, and 
the various professors and directors assisted the stranger 
in his enquiries, 

A map of Europe was printed, on which those towns 
only appeared which had sent representatives from this 
scientific congress; and the numbers sent by different 
kingdoms appeared by the following table, which was 
attached to i: 


Russia i Bavaria 12 
Austria 0 lanover 5 
England 1 Saxony 21 
Holland 2 Wirtemberg 12 
Denmark 7 Sweden 13 
France I Naples 1 
Sardinia 0 Poland 3 
Prussia 95 German states 43 
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Berlin 172 
Total 378 

The proportion in which the cultivators of different 
sciences appeared, was not easy to ascertain, because 
there were few among the more eminent who had not 
added to more than one branch of human knowledge, 
The following table, though not professing to be very ac- 
curate, will afford, perhaps, a tolerably fai view: ~Geo- 
meters, 1; astronomers, 5; natural philosophers, 23—in 
all 59. Mines,5; mineralogy, 14; geology, 9—in all 30. 
Chemistry, 18; geography, 8; anatomy, 12. Zoology, 14; 
natural history, 8; and botany, 35—in all 57. Physicians, 
175. Amateurs, 9. Various, 35. Grand total, 3381, 

A medal was struck in commemoration of this meet- 
ing; and it was proposed that it should form the first of 
a series, comprising all those persons most celebrated lor 
their discoveries in the past and present age. 


CHINA. 


The following interesting particulars respecting the | 


Chinese, are from the testimony given betore the com- 
mittee of the British parliament on the affairs of the bast 
India company, by Mr. Crawford, the author of three or 
four very valuable works on the Indio-Chinese territories. 
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‘**The Chinese are not only intellectually, but physi- 
cally, superior to the nations and wibes among whom 
they settle. A Chinese is at least two inches taller than 
a Siamese, and by three inches taller than a Cochin Chi- 
nese, a Maalay, or a Javanese, and his frame is propor- 
tionally strong and well built. Their superiority in per- 
sonal skill, dexterity and ingenuity are still greater. All 
this is evinced ina very satisfuetory manner, by the sim- 
ple criterion of the comparative rates ol wages of the dif- 
'ferent classes of inhabitants or sojourners at any given 
| place where they all meet. At Sincapore, for example, 
the wages of ordinary labor for the different classes of 
Maborers are as follows:—a Chinese, eight dollars a 
month, a native of ie Coromandel coast, six dollars; and 
}a Maylay, four; making the work of the Chinese by one 
| third better Gian that of ibe first, and by 100 per cent. bet- 
iter than that of the second. When skill and dexterity 
}are implied, the difference is of course wider; a Chinese 
/ house carpenter will carn 12 dollars a month; while an 
| Ludian willearn no more than seven, and a Malayan 
} thatcher or wood cutter, for among this class there are 
| no carpenters, but five. The different classes of Chi- 





nese settlers not only live apart, avd keep distinet from 
the settlers of other nations, but also irom each other.--- 
There is a very wide difference between the character, 
habits and manners of the Chinese settlers, according to 
‘the parts of China from which they procecd, ‘he na- 
‘tives of Fokeim have a elaim to a bigher tone of charac 
(ter than any of the rest. Among the emigrants from the 
| province of Canton there are three classes, viz. those 
‘from the town of Canton and its ncighborhood; the na- 
‘tives of Macao and other islands in the river; and the 
/ natives of some mountainous districts of the same pro- 
vince. The first of these, besides, being addicted to 
mereantile pursuits, are the bestartizans, and are much 
disposed to enter into mining speculouions, Tt as they 
who are chiefly engaged in working the silver mines of 
‘Touguin, the gold mines of Borneo, and the Maytay pe- 
ninsula, and the tin mines of the latter country and of 
Banea, 

The Chinese of Macao and the other islands are held 
in very littie repute among the rest of their countrymen; 
‘but the third class, who are numerous, are the lowest 
‘in rank, ‘Their most frequent employment is that of 
| fishermen and marines; and it is from among their ranks 
‘that European shipping, when in want, have oecasional- 
ly received hands to assist in their navigation. Ofall the 
| Chinese these are the most noisy and uoruly, ‘There ts 
, still another class of Chinese, the settlers in the Burman 
(dominions, who differ very remarkably from all that I 
jhave just enumerated. Wath the exception of a small 


| 


number of emigrants from the province of Canton, who 
tind their way to Ava by sea, these are ail from the pro- 
| vince of Yunan, and in point of industry and intelligence 
| seemed, as far as 1 could judge, much inferior to the co- 
|}onists trom Canton Fokem. From all these again, the 
lmixed races are to. be distinguished by their superior 
knowledge of the language, manners and customs of the 
countries in which they reside, and by some inferiority 
in industry and enterprise. Itis trom this class that Eue 
ropean merchants are supplied wilh brokers, money- 
counters, &c, and they are seldom to be seen in the con- 
‘dition of day laborers orartizans. ‘The Chinese setulers, 
(ot whatever class, engage with much eagerness in agri- 
cultural emaployments, seldom, however, when they can 
avoid it as mere day laborers. ‘They conduct almost 
exclusively the cultivadion and manulacture of the cates 
ichu or terra Japonica in the Straits of Malacca, the pep- 

per cultivation of Siam, and the culture of the cane and 
| manufacture of sugar m Java, Siam and the Philippmes. 
| Differing matertiiy from each other in manners, habits, 
aud almost in language or dialect, and entertaining to- 
wards each other provincial prejudices and antipathies, 
broils and quarrels, sometimes even attended with blood- 
shed, irequently break out among them. ‘These are oc- 
casional subjects of embarrassment in the European set- 
'tlements, the authorities of which have never, L am per- 
'suaded, any thing to apprehend from their combination 
for resistance; anc L may add, that of all the Asiatic set- 


| 
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ters in our castern scetldements, the Cinese are the most 
vbedient.to the laws, and notwithstanding the superior 
amount of their property, and even of their numbers, 
afford the least employment to the court of justice, 


















































